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Note the New 
Construction! 


We have improved the design and construction of the “‘No. 
77” National Flexible Storm+Proof Hanger (Pat. April 24, 1906, 
and Sept. 24, 1912). 


We have made it still easier to sell; have given the demand 
another push from behind! 


Note the heavily embossed connecting strap and drop 
strap. This increases the already great strength of the hanger. 
The attachment of strap to truck has also been improved, per- 
mitting free action of the equalizing pin and holding the truck 
more firmly in an upright position. 


Oil holes for bearings are also provided. 


We think we have reason to believe that this is the most 
improved barn door hanger in existence. 








National Mfg. Co., Sterling, I. 
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Displaying Electrical Household Wares 


An Art In Itself 


; fron in 
Pomlort 
The: 


WESTINGHOUSE 





A window display that will sell electric irons. Ironing on the porch robs ironing day of its terrors 


T is generally conceded that the average hard- 
] ware-man is weak in the matter of displaying 

electrical'appliances. It is perfectly natural that 
he should be, ‘as it is a line which differs greatly 
from the general run of hardware. The average 
hardware window trimmer, if given a number of 
electric irons, coffee percolators or fans to display, 
will in nine cases out of ten arrange them in 
pyramids, stars or circles on the floor of the win- 
dow. He is almost sure to place them in accordance 
with some symmetrical or conventional design, as 
this is the form of display best adapted to many 
items of the hardware stock. His reasoning in this 
case, however, is illogical because of the great 
difference between electrical utensils and those of 
the older type. 


The Customer Must Be Educated in the Uses of Elec- 
trical Appliances 


In displaying stove-heated irons or coffee pots, 
all that is necessary is to call the customer’s atten- 
tion to the goods in an attractive manner and em- 
phasize the price or some special feature of con- 
struction. It is not necessary to explain the utility 
of the articles, since every housewife is familiar 
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with the common iron and the old-fashioned coffee 
pot. With electrical utensils, however, it is essen- 
tial that the customer be shown the advantages of 
the goods and the method of operation, as the house- 
wife has not yet been educated to the-point where 
she appreciates the service and convenience of elec- 
trical appliances. A mere symmetrical display of 
electrical utensils, therefore, has little selling force 
and fails to get adequate returns for the space given 
to the display. To be successful such a display must 
show the appliances as they appear when in actual 
use. 

The accompanying illustrations show a few sam- 
ple displays of this nature. While these displays 
may seem at first glance to be fairly elaborate, a 
little study will disclose the fact that they are 
really very easily constructed and require no more 
time to install than the conventional window. The 
accessories used in the trims are such as the hard- 
ware dealer carries in stock or can readily procure 
and the principles observed in preparing the dis- 
plays were as follows: 

Show each article as it appears when in actual 
use. Emphasize at least one of its important ad- 
vantages. Have surroundings as natural as possi- 

le. Suggest the presence of people. Use nothing 
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Oversleeping has ceased to be a bug-a-boo. An electric breakfast saves the day. 


that cannot be easily obtained. Use as little stock 
apparatus as possible. 


A Window That Suggests Coolness 


Display number one shows the electric iron in 
actual use, the figure of the worker being a litho- 
graph “cut-out” supplied by the manufacturer. The 
appeal in this window takes the form of a sugges- 
tion of coolness obtained through the use of an 
electric iron. The housewife readily sees the ad- 
vantages of an equipment that permits her to do 
her ironing out on the porch away from the heat 
of the stove, and the young girl operating the iron 
gives the impression that the work can be neither 
hard nor irksome. The clothes rack at the back 
gives a natural touch to the display and makes it 
seem more real. Such a window can be installed 
with very little effort and is sure to attract favor- 
able comment and increase the sales of electric 
irons and other appliances. ; 


An Electric Speed Window 


The next window takes up electrical cooking 
utensils shown in connection with a table arranged 
for breakfast. The two items most prominently 
displayed are coffee percolators and electric toaster 
stoves. The keynote of this display is the sugges- 
tion of quickness in electrical cooking. The prac- 
tical mind of the modern housewife easily grasps 
the idea that very little time is required when the 
breakfast is prepared by the electric method and the 
alarm clock emphasizes the speed feature and im- 
presses it on her mind. There is nothing elaborate 
about this display. In fact, its simplicity and nat- 
uralness are its greatest appeals to the customer. 
However, such a display does bring out the advan- 
tages of each article shown and at the same time 
educates the general public to the convenience of 
electrical appliances. There is no question but that 
a display of this kind will increase the sales of your 
electrical goods department. 








Electric comforts for the bedroom 
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Electrical Appliances for the Bedroom 


The third display demonstrates the use of elec- 
trical appliances im.the bedroom. Here we see the 
room heated by means of electric radiators and at 
the same time’ are made to realize the convenience 
of the electric curling iron as an adjunct to “My 
Lady’s” toilet. The dressing table, chair, kimono 
and bedroom slippers suggest the presence of peo- 
ple and bring out the human interest touch that is 
so essential to this form of window advertising. 

One thing should be particularly noted in all these 
windows: The arrangement is such that even if the 
display is installed in a window open at the rear, 
there is still.a very effective background formed by 
the furniture used in the display. Although de- 
signed for the larger type of show window the main 
features of these displays can be readily adapted to 
a small window or to a part of a large one. Such 
displays cannot fail to prove much more profitable 
than mere dead collections of the appliances them- 
selves. They arouse the interest of the customer 
through the power of suggestion and create no 
opposition in her mind while putting forth the 
strongest kind of selling arguments. These illus- 
trations are merely suggestions to be elaborated on 
by the merchant as he sees fit. Any one of the dis- 
plays may be readily changed to fit some particular 
type of electrical appliance and the basic ideas can 
be utilized in the formation of many other windows 
devoted to things electrical. It is merely a case of 
adapting the show window to the goods. If you are 
not selling as large a quantity of electrical appli- 
ances as you should, investigate your window dis- 
plays. A change along the lines suggested may add 
materially to your profits. 


Foster Bros. Open Store in 
Newark 


( HARLES E. AND WILLIAM A. FOSTER re- 

cently opened a new store at 293 Market Street, 
Newark, N. J. This new concern will specialize to 
a great extent in factory supplies. The training 
of both partners has fitted them especially for this 
branch of the business, though a retail stock of 
small hardware and tools will be carried. 

For twenty-one years C. E. Foster was connected 
with Macknet & Doremus, Newark, N. J., in various 
capacities. Until the time he severed his connections 
with this firm he held the position of vice-president 
and secretary. He was the outside salesman of the 
house and called on the factories of Newark and 
vicinity. 

Mr. Foster has for a number of years been very 
actively associated with the work of the Newark 
Hardware and Supply Association. For a period of 
two years he acted as the first vice-president of 
this organization, but owing to the illness and con- 
sequent incapacity of Mr. Banister, president, Mr. 
Foster was acting president during the greater part 
of that period. He succeeded to the presidency 
which he held for two years until the annual elec- 
tion of 1916. He has so ably represented the New- 
ark Hardware and Supply Association in the Metro- 
politan Hardware Dealers’ Association that he has 
been retained as the representative of the Newark 
association since its origin. 

William A. Foster was connected with Macknet 
& Doremus for practically the same length of time 
as his brother. When he stepped out of the busi- 
hess he was a director and one of the most able of 
the inside salesmen. 

; Foster Bros. have adopted for the store slogan 
‘Quality—Courtesy—Service.” 


Coming Conventions 


TENNESSEE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Memphis, Aug. 15, 16, 17, 1916. Harris 
J. Nelson, secretary-treasurer, Humboldt, Tenn. 

THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION AND THE 
AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION JOINT ANNUAL CONVENTION, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 17, PB); 20,1916. Headquarters, 
Marlborough-Blenheim, for both associations. F. 
D. Mitchell, 233 Broadway, N. Y., secretary-treas- 
urer American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and T. James Fernley, 505 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., secretary-treasurer National Hard- 
ware Association. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Indianapolis, Jan. 30, 31, 
Feb. 1, 1917. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Omaha, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1917. Nathan Roberts, secretary, Lincoln, Neb. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION AND NEW YORK STATE RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 1917. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Astor, for both associations. The 
Exhibition will be held in Madison Square Garden 
auditorium. W. P. Lewis, Huntingdon, Pa., secre- 
tary-treasurer Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association and John B. Foley, Kirk 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y., secretary New York State 
Retail Hardware Association. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb, 7, 8, 9, 
1917. P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point, Wis. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn., 
Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 
1032 Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

THE OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Dayton, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. 
Exhibition will be held in Memorial Hall. James 
B. Carson, secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

SoutH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 27, 
28, March 1, 2, 1917. H. C. Parker, secretary, 
Murdo, S. D. 


Cash Bonuses to Employees 


WILLARD H. PLATT, president and treasurer 

of Greene, Tweed & Co., 109 Duane Street, 
New York City, has just distributed among all of 
the company’s employees a sum amounting to sev- 
eral thousand dollars, the reason for which is ap- 
parent from the contents of the letter accompany- 
ing each check signed by Mr. Platt. 

“The attached check is a voluntary offering of a 
portion of the net profits of the last six months 
and a fulfilment of dreams and visions. 

“If the profits during the next six months are 
more or less another check will be given to you in 
proportion (more profits a larger check; less 
profits a smaller check) instead of a Christmas 
present. 

“T hope this will be an incentive to continue to be 
careful, economical, courteous, helping each other, 
prompt in execution of your work, and continued 
willingness to see each day’s work well finished.” 

The business of this house was established in 
1863 and incorporated in 1903. The company both 
manufactures and deals in mill and factory supplies, 
high grade piston packings and certain classes of 
shelf hardware. 
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s The ve 
Man Behind the Counter 


The Information Tightwad 


A Comparison of the Dealer Who Hoards His Knowledge and the Real 
Merchant Who Builds Business by Teaching His Employees 


OME business men are as tight with informa- 
tion as a miser is with coin. They turn a 
salesman loose in the store with a bunch of 

tailor-made regulations and expect him to absorb 
in a week the business acumen that took them years 
to acquire. These short-sighted dealers spend time 
and money putting a gloss on a show case or ginger 
in an advertisement, but they fail to appreciate the 
value of hand polish on the flesh and blood end of 
their business. 


The Expense of Experience 


Knowledge is knowledge regardless of the source. 
If through an hour’s training a salesman can be 
taught to sell a stove scientifically, the profit is 
just as tangible as that resulting from a sale 
backed by years of self-acquired training. Old 
man Experience is a good teacher. There isn’t a 
better one on the business faculty, but his expense 
account is altogether too high to admit using his 
services on every individual salesman on the store 
staff. As business men you have paid well for the 
knowledge you have gained through experience and 
hard knocks. Doesn’t it seem just a little short- 
sighted to pigeon-hole your pamphlet of informa- 
tion and buy a fresh copy every time you put a new 
man on the payroll? 

The dealer who clamps the lid on his informa- 
tion bureau is nothing short of selfish, and selfish- 
ness never yet put the seal of success on a business 
enterprise. Policy, if nothing else, should prompt 
a merchant to pass legitimate information on to 
the men who can and will use it to his benefit. 


The Sales Meeting as a Business Lever 


Sales meetings or conferences are the most prac- 
tical methods known for instilling a sales force with 
salesmanship. They also put the merchant himself 
in close touch with the weak points of his organi- 
zation. They bring to light the men with ideas and 
enthusiasm and they keep the business knowledge 
of the entire force from becoming rusty. To be 
successful, the sales meeting must be unrestricted. 
It must be the salesman’s meeting in which he is 
free to express himself on any subject that deals 
with the betterment of the business. It must be 
strictly democratic so that fhe delivery man has 
the same freedom of expression as the department 
manager. Every subject brought up should be care- 
fully threshed out and if it seems good in the opinion 


of the majority it should be given a fair trial. If 
a merchant will enter into the spirit of these meet- 
ings and be one of the boys for the time being, he 
cannot but be gratified at increased efficiency of 
his force. These sales meetings, however, should 
not be limited to discussions by employees. The 
merchant himself should act as a teacher and hold 
regular instruction schools in which the employees 
are taught the best methods of handling their par- 
ticular line of work. Traveling salesmen should be 
requested to attend whenever possible and give the 
force the benefit of their selling experience. The 
man on the road is interested in selling his producty 
and will be more than willing to give his time to 
anything that will better your business and increase” 
sales. Serve.a lunch occasionally and pay a small 
bonus on new ideas adopted by the store. Work 
up a genuine store loyalty and you can forget to 
worry about the future of your business. Success 
is the result of carefully and consistently playing 
the game. Get behind your sales meetings! 


How Training Helped an Indiana Salesman 


Not long ago I received the following letter from 
a young salesman in Indiana. It shows what can 
be done by a merchant along the line of educating 
his employees: 

To the Man Behind the Counter: 

The past eleven months seem but a dream to me. 
Things have certainly changed during that time. 
Three years ago I started in the hardware business 
as a bookkeeper for my uncle. We had a fairly 
good business and his methods were strictly honest. 
The second year I was placed on the floor as a 
clerk and was also expected to do outside soliciting. 
I worked up a fair business, but had to pick up 
what little knowledge I gained, as nobody ever 
seemed to think of teaching me the game. I studied 
catalogs and dug up all the information I could in 
regard to builders’ hardware, but in spite of my 
efforts I made a lot of mistakes. That year we 
sold about $3,000 worth of finishing hardware. 
nearly three times as much as during the previous 
year. What we lacked in the store was system, 
management and organization. . 

In July, 1915, a real live hardware company 
bought the business and I was sold with the stock. 
The new manager was a live wire. He told me I was 
now to be known as a salesman instead of a clerk, 
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and that if I proved to be nothing but a clerk the 
management would have no use for my services. 
Believe me, I got busy, but it certainly took time 
to get the new methods ground into my system. 
We now have sales meetings every week where we 
sell to each other the different articles carried in 
stock. In the past, when a man asked to be shown 
the stoves it made me nervous and shaky because 
I didn’t know stoves as I should. The manager 
took me in hand and sold me the various stoves we 
handle. Now when a customer mentions stoves I 
am there with the goods. I just smile and proceed 
to demonstrate that we have the very best stoves on 
the market. The sales in the store have more than 
doubled during the last year. 

I wonder why more merchants don’t take the time 
to teach their salesmen to sell the merchandise 
they handle. Sincerely yours, 

EDMOND WILLIAMSON. 


That’s the whole story in a nutshell. For two 
years this ambitious boy plugged along, doing his 
level best to make good, but handicapped by a lack 
of knowledge that should have been his for the 
asking. A new manager with progressive ideas 
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has changed his whole business life. This new 
manager was not afraid to give out information. 
He did not fear that the salesman would quit or 
strike for higher wages as soon as he learned to sell 
goods. As a matter of fact I know that he wishes 
his men to earn more salary and is willing to pay 
for a legitimate increase in business. He knows 
that every bit of knowledge acquired by his em- 
ployees means increased sales and larger profits. 
He also knows that he can count on the loyalty of 
the men he has helped to develop. He took over a 
store and a clerk. To-day he has a business and a 
salesman. That man is entitled to success and is 
bound to attain it. 

Economy is a good thing. It is the foundation 
of .a man’s business future. However, there is such 
a thing as too much economy, especially along the 
line of business information. Pass your knowledge 
along to the boys! What if it did cost money—you 
will still have it even after you have divided with 
every man in the store. It is like an endless chain 
—you can give as much as you please and still have 
all your accumulated knowledge left. Be a real 
sport! Business to-day has no place for the infor- 
mation tightwad. 





Baseball team of the Huey & Philp Hardware Company 


Huey & Philp Has Champion 


Team 


HE Huey & Philp Hardware Company, Dallas, 

- Tex., boasts of a baseball team that has not 
lost a game in its play with teams of other leagues. 
The Huey & Philp ball team is a member of the 
Manufacturers and Commercial League, known as 
the Maco League, in which it at present holds sec- 
ond place. The team is composed entirely of em- 
Ployees of the retail department; in fact mem- 
bers of the league are restricted to playing employ- 
ees only. The Huey & Philp team modestly consid- 
ers itself the best baseball team made up entirely 


of hardware store employees, and it issues a chal- 
lenge to defend its title as the champion hardware 
team of the United States. It was organized three 
years ago by Frank Mappes, and has been playing 
consistent amateur ball ever since. 

The company has recently opened a sporting 
goods department, to which the ball team has been 
the means of bringing a substantial increase of 
business. 


THE SmitH & HEMENWAY COMPANY, formerly at 150 
Chambers Street, New York, has recently removed its 
headquarters to the first loft of 99 Chambers Street, 
corner of Church Street. The present accommodations 
are larger, lighter and more accessible to the trade gens 
erally, and wil! enable the house to transact business 
more expeditiously and efficiently. 








Building the New South 


By the Hon. E. R. PRESTON, Charlotte, N. C. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—This address, which was de- 
livered before the hardware merchants of the Caro- 
linas at their Chattanooga convention, is one of the 
soundest pieces of doctrine ever expounded for 
Southern development. It can be read with interest 


and profit, not only by Southerners but by all men 
interested in community development. 


HAVE become convinced of the necessity of plain 
speaking about certain Southern problems, and 
as the years go by a man cares less and less for 

popularity and more for trying to say something 
which may suggest an idea or line of thought to his 
hearers. It is true that I am going to speak to you 
to-night as an outsider, though if Mrs. Preston and 
myself were asked whether we were members of 
your association we would undoubtedly say “yes,” 
so gracious has been your hospitality. Occasionally 
an outsider’s view of one’s affairs is interesting and 
helpful, for the same reason that ladies like to be 
photographed frequently—and that is (as we are 
told by those who profess to know) so they can 
better judge how they appear to the outside world. 
And I feel also that your modesty may have pre- 
vented you from appreciating the tremendous in- 
fluence of concerted action by your association in 
carrying forward these Southern development ideas. 
Some eleven years ago—almost by chance—lI 
spent some time in the West, after having lived and 
visited in various Northern States. Although born 
and raised in the South, and almost fanatically 
Southern in all of my opinions and traditions, I was 
nevertheless deeply impressed (as any open-minded 
Southerner would have been at that period) with 
the wonderful co-operative movements which were 
sweeping the North and West like a prairie fire, 
and much against my will the conviction was forced 
upon me that the Civil War was not the only cause 
of the South’s being considered a somewhat back- 
ward section (a condition which is. now happily 
passing away), but that there were certain great 
community building ideas which the South had not 
then fully understood or undertaken. This was and 
is an unpopular “preachment”; in fact, many of the 
troubles and misfortunes of a public nature which 
have come in my life have been due to this belief, 
and the fact that I gave expression to it. Some 
men in the South who held these views have been 
most severely and publicly criticised upon the theory 
that no decent bird would befoul its own nest. This 
prejudice, which is fortunately wearing away, arose 
from a misconception of what we were trying to do, 
and in order to understand this more clearly, let 
us look for a moment at Southern conditions ten 
years ago, which are in a measure the same to-day. 
Let us consider first the advantages which the 
South—and particularly the Carolinas—have over 
other sections, and thus we may be in a better posi- 
tion to discuss certain phases of our life which need 
the attention of men like yourselves. Let it be 
understood that I am expressing not only my own 
thoughts, but the net results, so to speak, of some 
fifteen years of study upon this subject in an hon- 
est effort to find out what the best writers and 


speakers in our public life thought about the de- 
velopment of our section. 


Citizenship, Crops and Climate 


To paraphrase Mr. Roosevelt, “The South has 
not only desirable, but the most desirable citizen- 
ship of any part of our country.” Our people are 
of the purest Anglo-Saxon blood, and comparatively 
untainted by the evils caused by wealth and several 
generations of city life. They are devoted to the 
highest American ideals of home, patriotism and 
old-fashioned religion. I do not wish anyone to 
misunderstand the suggestions which will follow, 
or to think that the speaker is not loyal to the 
Southern traditions—particularly as to home life 
and womanhood—for to me the most beautiful sight 
in the world has always been that of the Southern 
woman with her children gathered about her, on 
the porch of one of our old-time homes, waiting, 
as the evening shadows fall, for the return of her 
husband—the lover of her youth, who is still her 
lover. But since the war conditions have changed, 
not only for men but for women, and one of the 
most important present-day questions is what ought 
to be men’s attitude, and that of the various de- 
partments of our Government, toward women, and 
especially toward that new and ever increasing class 
known as business women, whose welfare must be 
considered independently of their relation to the 
home. 

Not only have we the citizenship, but the crops— 
cotton, tobacco, and the other natural resources. 
The South constitutes about one-third of the nation 
in population and area, yet we have practically one- 
half of the nation’s natural resources. That is to 
say, the average citizen of the South has the ad- 
vantage of 50 per cent more natural resources, if 
he knows how to use them, than the same’ citizen 
would if living elsewhere. We have also, as a gen- 
eral rule, the finest climate in any part of the United 
States, especially when one has:learned to observe 
a few simple rules of health. © 

While we have what may be called the “Three 
C’s”—citizenship, crops and climate—we have, along 
certain lines, lacked the fourth “C,” co-operation, as 
it is generally called, by which term we embrace 
all movements of men for mutual self-help and self- 
advancement. 

These movements, if successful, depend upon pub- 
lic opinion, and it is to you, as members of the 
Hardware Association of the Carolinas and as 
leaders and molders of public opinion in your re 
spective counties and States, that I am going to 
appeal to-night. For no one, except possibly the 
newspaper editor, can and does exert such wide 
influence as yourselves. This view has often been 
expressed to me, since I had the much appreciated 
opportunity of being your attorney, by leaders in 
other walks of life. Only day before yesterday one 
of the great lawyers of the South, in the city of 
Atlanta, expressed the opinion that he knew of no 
class of men of the same number who could come 
as near reaching everybody in their county im 
twelve months as could the hardware men, because 
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everybody goes to the hardware store, and the agri- 
cultural and industrial growth of a county is well 
indexed and evidenced by the prosperity and pro- 
gressiveness of its hardware stores. It is a state- 
ment of fact and not flattery to say that more than 
average ability and a wide knowledge of national 
trade and financial conditions are required to become 
really successful in your line of work. This being 
true, the hardware man is usually influential in 
community life. With this leadership and oppor- 
tunity for service, there goes a corresponding re- 
sponsibility, because in public affairs the biblical 
parable of the “talents” is as truly applicable as in 
religion. 

It is, Mr. President, usually considered bad form 
to call names. If it were not for this, I might men- 
tion the work that you and other members of this 
association, some in my own county, realizing your 
responsibilities to your communities, have done on 
school boards, boards of aldermen, and in the legis- 
latures of your respective States. My appeal to- 
night is that you, who have already undertaken 
these important labors, be not discouraged because 
of the apparent lack of appreciation on the part 
of the people of the sacrifices you have made for 
the public good, and that those of you who have 
not given your time to public affairs will do so, 
because it is absolutely necessary that the business 
men and farmers of the Carolinas shall give their 
best thought to these matters. 

The business man in politics is a hackneyed 
theme, but the need of business men in public affairs 
cannot be emphasized too much. “Politics” has 
come to mean office holding; you cannot afford that. 
The phrase “public affairs” has come to mean those 
matters concerning the welfare of the community 
at large. If you would have a live town and county, 
somebody besides the professional politicians and 
the corporation lawyers, with their never failing 
axes to grind, must take hold. 

“But,” you say, “we have heard many speeches 
liké this, about the ‘New South’ and ‘co-operative 
movements’—what are some of them and what can 
we do?” I will endeavor to answer these questions 
as concisely and practically as time permits. 


Universal Education 


Now that the negro question, which overshadowed 
our entire Southern life until a few years ago, has, 
for the time at least, been eliminated from politics 
by an educational test for suffrage, probably the 
most pressing Southern need is universal compul- 
sory education. The negroes see in education their 
only opportunity for advancement, and are educating 
themseives. If there are any backward white par- 
ents who do not feel this necessity the State must 
take a hand and give their children a fair chance, 
not only for the children’s sake but to preserve the 
necessary supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
We have in North Carolina and—Mr. Duvall in- 
forms me—in South Carolina a mild form of com- 
pulsory education. We are paying enough money 
to give every child an education. If you have not 
done so, let me urge upon you that by serving on 
the school board yourself, and helping to elect the 
right men to these positions, you see that every 
child in your community is going to school. 

When Roger Williams founded the first colony of 
Connecticut, at New Haven, he built a church, a 
courthouse and a schoolhouse on three corners 
Whose locations are still pointed out to visitors. 
This has always been characteristic of the spirit of 
New England. In the South our forefathers al- 
. Ways built the church and the courthouse, but rarely 
the schoolhouse—and then a sectarian one. Our 
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scattered population and plantation life prevented 
public education until comparatively a few years 
ago, so that we have no time to lose if our section 
would catch up and keep pace with others. Univer- 
sal education has been the principal force that 
turned New England’s frozen, rock-ribbed hills into 
veritable mounds of gold; what it can and will do 
for the South surpasses the power of imagination 
to express. 


Practical Education 


But it is more important that education be prac- 
tical than that it be universal. As late as ten years 
ago, college professors and educators, as a rule, 
were somewhat incensed at those who asked for a 
change in our educational system. In this connec- 
tion we should remember that the courses in the 
public and preparatory schools were originally based 
upon the idea that the pupil would continue through 
college and probably be a professional man; such 
being the prevailing theory of education, the class- 
ics, literature, languages and history were taught, 
almost to the exclusion of mechanical arts and the 
physical sciences. With the coming of universal 
education, however, it has been found necessary to 
give the pupil a different kind of training, because 
less than 10 per cent in our States are destined to 
be professional men, and I am speaking to-night in 
behalf of the 90 per cent. 

Perhaps your experience with education was like 
my own; its cultural effect was probably considera- 
ble; its practical usefulness has been of small value. 
If the physical sciences and mechanics had been in- 
cluded in my college course, they would have proved 
constantly helpful to me in my legal work. If this 
be true of professional men, it is even more true in 
business, because nearly all business to-day has its 
foundation upon mathematics, machinery, or elec- 
tricity. The Carolinas have excellent argricultural 
and mechanical colleges, Clemson College in South 
Carolina being known all over the country, and A. 
& M. at Raleigh doing splendid work. The latter 
has also a textile department which is turning out 
well-trained men. And in this connection it might 
be well to answer two of the chronic reasons usually 
given, and especially by Southerners, for our lack 
of greater growth, namely, the hot climate and the 
negroes. By improving health, conditions and edu- 
cation in hygiene, men can remain in “fighting 
trim” in our climate every day in the year. The 
speaker’s experience has been, and it is a common 
one, that by careful living as to foods, etc., you can 
actually enjoy the summers. . 

As to the negro, there has been a prejudice 
against educating him, and a literary education im- 
proves only a small percentage of that race; but 
practical education is working wonders, and will do 
more than any other one thing to solve our difficult 
race question. 

Will you not join those who are endeavoring to 
have the schools in your community teach every boy 
and girl some practical trade or business, for only 
an increasingly small percentage can ever go to 
college? Help to create a sentiment which will force 
your school authorities to put in manual training. 
If you have not a farm-life school in your county 
in North or South Carolina, join with the pro- 
gressive farmers and start one. They are begin- 
ning to prove a blessing all over the two States, 
although it has taken us in North Carolina nearly 
ten years and numerous legislative battles to get 
these institutions into successful operation. 

If domestic science is not being taught to the 
girls in your community (this includes fine sewing, 
feod values and cooking), see that a movement is 
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begun to have it made a part of your school work. 
If your schools are not teaching hygiene and health 
and having dental and medical inspection, look into 
the merits of these matters also. The percentage 
of Southern boys who have failed to meet the mili- 
tary tests at the recent encampments runs some- 
where from fifteen to thirty to the hundred. The 
doctors say it is not due so much to underfeeding 
as to misfeeding and a lack of health knowledge, 
and the knowledge of feeding will only be learned 
in the schools. This large percentage of failures 
would not have occurred at the time of the Civil 
War. 

As to the matter of bookkeeping and stenography, 
and other similar business courses in your schools— 
have you ever thought about these? Are there not 
times when you need better trained men to work for 
you? And are not the public sehools the places for 
this training? 

Then there is the new system of selective educa- 
tion—gaiting the colts, so to speak—whereby the 
teachers begin to try out the young men and women 
to see what they want and are best fitted to do. 
But time prevents my going more into details. If 
you will write to your superintendents of education 
in North and South Carolina, they will give you full 
information free of charge; and particularly should 
we make use of the various departments in our Na- 
tional Government in all these new movements. 
Write to Prof. P. P. Claxton, Department of Edu- 
cation, Washington, N. C., and he will refer your 
letter to the proper official. 


Here we should note that it is hard for those who 
have not made a special study of these subjects to 
understand the vast growth and present usefulness 
of all the departments of the Federal and State 
Governments in every kind of development work. 
The Government. experts are highly educated and 
progressive men who want to help you if you will 
give them achance. Write and see if this is not the 
case. 


Community Organization—Booster Work 


There is also the subject of community organiza- 
tion or booster work. We have had chambers of 
commerce in the South for many years, but they 
were dry-as-dust affairs, whose chief function was 
to give a very damp banquet once a year in honor of 
the newly-elected officers. Some ten years ago, how- 
ever, there began in the Carolinas a general move- 
ment known as the “Booster Clubs,” and this was 
borrowed from the West. It was entirely different 
from the chamber of commerce idea, and was more 
like an old-fashioned revival, wherein the gospel 
of community building was preached and practised 
with wonderful results. Such revivals of com- 
munity spirit are a blessing to any place. Has your 
town had one? If not, there are men in North and 
South Carolina who will come and help you in this 
work without money and without price. It will do 
you good. Men and women will forget their old 
business and social rivalries in their newly kindled 
enthusiasm for their own town and county—the 
growth of which is in reality one of the most impor- 
tant facts in the lives of its inhabitants. Of course, 
there must be revivals and re-revivals, but nothing 
helps more than the genuine booster spirit. 

And this booster club should be a clearing house, 
or community center, through which all the other 
organizations (and they are already numerous) can 
co-operate on equal terms, for all of these must be 
harnessed to make a well-developed town. 


Country Community Organization 


This work is not confined to the towns. Taking 
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the old New England township meeting as a basis, 
some of the leaders in country life in North Caro- 
lina have had what is called Salemburg (a pro- 
gressive country neighborhood in Samson County), 
and also other neighborhoods, incorporated by the 
Legislature, with definite boundaries, and given 
their own local self-government and governing 
board, just as in the case of towns and cities. It is 
admitted that this plan has disadvantages, but the 
county commissioner system has so often handi- 
capped progressive country communities that we 
feel this to be a step in the right direction. Talk 
to the farmers in your county about it, they are 
your best friends and you are theirs; so see if some 
such movement as this can be started. If you will 
write to Prof. W. C. Crosby, Raleigh, N. C., a man 
full of the spirit of country community work, he 
will be glad to give you the benefit of his years 
of experience; and if you want as fine a speaker on 
community organization as is to be found anywhere, 
write Dr. W. B. Daniel, Clemson College, S.C. And 
there are many others that could be named whom 
you could press into service. If you do get your 
booster war started in the towns and in the country, 
don’t forget the “paint-up” campaign; nothing im- 
presses strangers more or will make them decide to 
settle in your community quicker than seeing all the 
houses neatly painted. The amount of paint you sell 
is not the main consideration—it is the prosperous 
look a little paint gives to everything it touches. 

There are other co-operative movements of a re- 
ligious and uplift nature about which I would like 
to speak, such as the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., asso- 
ciated charities and social service, but time forbids. 
I cannot refrain, however, from referring to the 
Boy Scout movement. If you have not one of these 
in your county you will find your local ministers al- 
ready interested; give them a helping hand. The 
Boy Scout means so much for the next generation 
of citizens. The wonderful success of the prohi- 
bition movement affords a fine example of what 
practical co-operation along moral lines can accom- 
plish. 


Building and Loan 


We should not forget our old friend, The “Billy 
Malone,” as the negroes say, and it has been a 
great thing for them. Our experience has been in 
North Carolina that building and loans, wisely and 
honestly managed, have been successful. If your 
town has not one of these institutions, or if it needs 
another, help the good work on. 


Rural Credit Banks 


The companion piece, so to speak, of the building 
and loan, in the country districts, is the Rural 
Credit Associations or Land Banks. After a long 
fight, this bill will probably be signed. (Since this 
address was made the bill has been signed.) For 
the first time in the history of this nation, the 
farmers have the promise of a banking system suit- 
able to their needs—and in the Carolinas they con- 
stitute 80 per cent of the people. It provides for 
long-term loans at reasonable rates. When you g° 
home, talk to your farmers and see if you cannot 
get a local rural credit bank started in your county. 
Don’t be the last; be one of the first. The hard- 
ware men and the farmers are more closely con- 
nected than any other two classes, and the more 
improvements they make, the more machinery and 
hardware you sell. 

One of your former presidents, in his annual 
address, laid great emphasis upon the advantages 
of setting aside a certain percentage of your ad- 
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vertising money to be spent in prizes to be offered 
to the farmers in pig, corn and canning clubs, etc., 
at the county fairs. You are more familiar with 
this matter than I am, but speaking as an outsider, 
I can testify in regard to the appreciation on the 
part of the people generally, of such additional 
evidence of your progressiveness. 


City Government 


James Bryce, until recently English Ambassador 
at Washington, and admittedly the profoundest stu- 
dent of American Government now living, has said 
that the one great failure of the American system 
is its municipal Governments. Those of you who 
are familiar with municipal conditions in the Caro- 
linas know that we form no exception to this gen- 
eral rule. As long as there was little money spent 
and nothing done except to collect the regular taxes 
and attend to the small routine matters, the ques- 
tion of town government was not so vital in the 
Carolinas; but the large expenditures of money in 
our municipalities arising from bond issues, both 
present and prospective, within the last decade, have 
made it apparent that some changes in our munici- 
pal systems must take place with a view to more 
efficiency and more business-like methods. This 
is pre-eminently a business man’s job, and you will 
pardon me for saying that, as representative busi- 
ness men, it is certainly your duty to become inter- 
ested in this question, though you may not here- 
tofore have been; if you do not, you cannot justly 
complain of the bad condition of your municipality’s 
affairs. 


Immigration 


And then there is the tremendous question of im- 
migration. The professional agitators, and persons 
desiring to appeal to our prejudices, denounce those 
who favor any sort of immigration. There are two 
kinds of immigrants, however—the desirable and 
the undesirable. The undesirable will come with- 
out being urged; your booster clubs and other 
similar organizations have to try to reach the de- 
sirable immigrants. 

Forty per cent of the land in the South that could 
be cultivated is now lying idle. Land is cheaper 
here than anywhere else. This fact alone will neces- 
sarily bring the people, as soon as they are satis- 
fied as to health conditions; but we should get the 
right sort. Our section is filling up all too fast 
with the Asiatic and South European. Let us get 
the Anglo-Saxon immigrants and make them wel- 
come, because we are not going to keep this mar- 
velous section to and for ourselves even if it were 
desirable to do so. 


And now, ladies and gentlemen, having discussed 
these various problems of “Universal and Practical 
Education,” of “Community Co-operation,” of 
“Building and Loan,” “Rural Credits,” and the other 
matters referred to, let me say that in my humble 
opinion they’ may all be comprehended under the 
one term of a “Practical South,” with a citizenship 
trained in agriculture and the industrial arts. 
There is going on, under our very eyes, silently yet 
swiftly—and particularly in the Carolinas—an evo- 
lution in the life so fundamental as to amount al- 
most to a revolution. We are becoming re-nation- 
alized at a very rapid pace; certain social, indus- 
trial and labor problems, and many of the other 
evils attendant upon modern American life, are for 
the first time becoming real to us. How can these 
be met and solved? The old order changeth, busi- 
ness within the past fifty years has come to be con- 
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ducted in an entirely different way. Practically all 
the conditions and surroundings of our daily lives, 
in the smallest details, are constantly changing—in 
some instances gradually, in others rapidly. 

In this connection let me suggest a thought which 
has impressed me greatly. You have visited while 
here the forts, training camps and places for the 
mobilization of our army. War still has a place in 
modern civilization. It is to the body politic what 
the surgeon’s knife is to the human body: a ter- 
rible yet necessary method of curing wrongs and 
evils that human flesh is heir to. All honor to the 
soldier boys, who, regardless of all personal com- 
fort and private affairs, have responded within the 
past few weeks to their country’s call to defend our 
flag—emblematic as it is not only of our own but 
mankind’s hope for justice and freedom in human 
government. The men constituting our armies, both 
regulars and National Guard, by reason of this 
experience, will be stronger and better citizens, and 
have a truer understanding of what it really means 
to be an American. 


Yet, my friends, there is another kind of pre- 
paredness and mobilization. These comparatively 
new problems confronting us in civil life in the 
Carolinas can only be successfully met by civic 
preparedness and foresight and by each com- 
munity’s mobilization of all its various forces and 
ideas concerning its own growth and betterment. 
The South teems with these ideas and with oppor- 
tunities, but your especial responsibility as busi- 
ness men is to give them efficient and organized 
forms of expression, such as those we have been 
discussing. 


And in this noble work let us lay aside any 
prejudices naturally arising from the civil strife 
of half a century ago. In doing so, we are not dis- 
loyal to the Lost Cause nor to that immortal band 
who, for the sake of principle, freely offered their 
lives and all that was dear to them upon the altar 
of their country. We of this generation in the 
South are Americans, and should face our respon- 
sibilities as such. Without forgetting our sacred 
traditions, let us judge each of these movements 
upon its merits, and in the clear light of reason 
alone. 


I do not say that any or all of the suggestions 
made in this address will prove a panacea for our 
social and political evils, but Ido say that they are 
worthy of the attention of this splendid audience 
of Carolinians, and that many of them, if “tried 
out” in your various communities, will improve con- 
ditions, because they have done so wherever under- 
taken in a conservative and business-liké way. We 
are already in the midst of a great development in 
our States, and by putting into operation the ideas 
which we have been discussing, and by other co- 
operative efforts which from time to time suggest 
themselves, you yourselves will live to see the Caro- 
linas and the South enjoying an era of prosperity 
and contentment, which few, if any, other parts of 
the world can hope to have. 


And in conclusion let me appeal to you to take 
an even greater interest in these matters for an- 
other reason than mere material prosperity. Many 
of you are in middle life and your children are your 
chief interest. No one desires to be utterly for- 
gotten after death; your children are yourselves 
living again in another generation, so to speak, and 
with their descendants constitute an earthly im- 
mortality for you. These undertakings about which 
we have been speaking are of slow growth, but if 
you will assist in promoting them, in your old age 
you will live to see the fruits of your labors in the 
increased opportunities given to your descendants. 
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This float was designed by G. C. Nangle of the Paterson-Sargent Company, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Bur- 


lew Hardware Company. It boosted 
LAST Labor Day Charleston, W. Va., had a big 

parade. There is nothing unusual in the fact 
that a town had a parade on Labor Day—that is 
one of the things the day is for, but this particular 
one had unusually interesting features. First of 
all prizes wereoffered for the best floats brought 
out by local merchants; secondly the parade was 
314 miles long and part of the procession consisted 
of four floats from one hardware company, and 
the third point of interest was the fact that two of 
the floats of this same concern galloped home with 
first honors. An exceptionally fine parade from a 
hardware point of view. 

D. H. McGrew and A. J. Cruikshank of the Bur- 
lew Hardware Company made the builder’s hard- 
ware prize winner. It is no small stunt to design 
and build a float that will capture honors from a 
string that stretches 3% miles. It took a con- 
siderable amount of energy and gray matter, but 
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paint and brought home a first prize 


it’s a combination that produces results every time. 
We have a feeling that these two hustlers must be 
good window trimmers and are looking forward to 
the time when we can publish some of their dis- 
plays. If their productions behind plate glass have 
the same qualities as their outdoor exhibits they 
are up among the “real ones” in window display. 
G. C. Nangle of the Paterson-Sargent Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, designed and built the float ex- 
pounding paint. This is another of the hundreds of 
instances where the manufacturer stands ready to 
lead a hand. Mr. Nangle made a trip especially 
for this occasion, and not only did he get a lot of 
applause but he boosted his product to the skies. 
Can you magine a more forceful way to drive home 
a trademark than the float he produced? he giant 
paint can with a full grown man looking into it is 
a mighty simple little stunt but it is one of those 
simple little things that go big. That slogan “Look 


Company, Charleston, W. 
Va., designed and made this 
float of builders’ hardware, 
which won a first prize in a 
Labor Day parade. The 
Stars and Stripes added to 
the attractiveness. The floats 
in line stretched for 3% miles 
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into it” will stick in the minds of Charleston people 
for a long time, and when they need paint they 
will remember the big sign under the can that tells 
where B. P. S. can be bought. 

It is a poor little twon that can’s boast at least 
one parade a year, but parades are plentiful enough 
where the hardware men don’t even make a bid for 
the publicity or the first honors. The effort is 
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worth while and the memory of the man who comes 
out at the head of the string will stick in the public 
mind longer than that of the man who comes in on 
the tail end. So when parade time comes around 
again and you plan your float just put a little extra 
effort into it and come out a winner. It can be 
done—the Burlew Hardware Company has proved 
that, and they stand ready to vouch for the fact 
that the “game is worth the candle.” 
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Government Interested in Movement to Put the Middleman 


Out of Business 
By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 7, 1916. 

HE Government. of the United States, which 

certainly might be better employed even dur- 

ing a Presidential campaign, is taking a very 
lively interest in the movement, always more or less 
under way, to put the middleman out of business. 
This time Uncle Sam has joined the phalanx of 
long-haired men and short-haired women who are 
proposing to uplift the farmer by showing him how 
he can make himself independent of the hardware 
retailer and agricultural implement dealer. 

“The Co-operative Purchase of Farm Supplies” 
is the text of a pamphlet which is now being dis- 
tributed by the Office of Markets and Rural Organi- 
zation of the Department of Agriculture—the dear- 
ly beloved taxpayers at large footing the bill for 
printing and distribution. Of course the aforesaid 
hardware retailers are contributing their bit, al- 
though, because of the complicated character of 
our indirect system of taxation, they may not realize 
the fact. This pamphlet was prepared some months 
ago and has been in print since early in the present 
year. Just why the department is now circulating 
-it widely is an interesting question, but the least 
suspicious person who ever drew breath would be 
tempted to surmise that the desire of the Admini- 
stration to manifest its interest in dear old Farmer 
Corntossel is the mainspring. 

The author of this brochure, one C. E. Bassett, 
who bears the modest title of Specialist in Co-opera- 
tive Organization, is a pretty smooth proposition. 
He starts out with a summary of the reasons which 
appear to justify the retailer in charging for his 
wares prices that the author thinks are artificially 
high. He says: 


Why Retailers’ Costs Are High 


“In many sections it is customary in the spring 
for farmers to ask the local merchants to charge 
the amount of all purchases until harvest time in 
the fall. This practice compels the merchant to buy 
in small quantities, shipments being received under 
relatively high local freight rates. He must buy 
on credit or else borrow large sums of money, for 
the use of which he must pay interest. The dealer 
must pay cartage charges and must own or rent 
stores and warehouses. He has taxes and insur- 

_ ance to pay on his stock; he must employ clerks to 
wait on his customers, and pay liberal advertising 
bills to attract trade. Frequently there are ex- 
penses for the delivery of goods. Usually where 
credit is extended an advance in prices must be 
made to cover the occasional loss due to bad ac- 
counts. 

“— customers need or require.such forms of as- 
sistance, they have no right to complain if the mer- 


chant includes a reasonable charge for the service 
in making the price for his goods. In fact, much 
of the complaint about present-day high prices is 
unreasonable, as increased prices frequently are due 
to the increased service required by consumers and 
rendered by dealers. If people insist upon being 
waited upon, they must expect to pay those who 
thus serve them.” 

Now, the farmers ought to be relieved of all un- 
necessary expense in the purchase of anything 
they may need—the farmer, mind you, being the 
special ward of the Administration in a campaign 
year—so the next step in the argument is to demon- 
strate Mr. Corntossel’s right to complete independ- 
ence of the retailer. What hardware man could re- 
sist the logic of the following clear and convincing 
statement? 


Efficiency Business Methods for the Farmer 


“In the farmers’ general plans for improving 
their condition it is necessary for them to take ad- 
vantage of the co-operative principles for conduct- 
ing their business, to the end that they also may be 
able to eliminate waste. Efficiency is the watch- 
word, and the farmer should pay for necessary and 
efficient service only. In case he finds that he can 
serve himself more efficiently than others are serv- 
ing him, if he can install and operate his own busi- 
ness machinery, arrange to pay cash, or furnish his 
own credit, he should do so. The trade should and 
usually will consent to meet’ him on this thoroughly 
sound basis. 

“If it is good business and entirely proper for 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers to unite in 
their respective organizations, not to control prices 
or restrain trade, but for greater business efficiency 
and to eliminate waste, what argument should in- 
duce farmers to refrain from similar action to im- 
prove their business? What can the manufacturer 
gain by such organization which the farmer can 
not? Is the average intelligence of the manufac- 
turer less than the average intelligence of the 
American farmer? If it is advisable for the man- 
ufacturers and dealers to federate into State and 
national associations for the above-named purposes, 
by what line of reasoning do some conclude that it 
is unnecessary or absolutely improper for the farm- 
ers to organize even on a community basis?” 

Having thus demonstrated that the farmer is per- 
fectly justified in organizing to get along without 
the assistance of the retailer the Department of 
Agriculture proceeds to show how the proposed pur- 
chasing associations should be organized, as fol- 
lows: 

“The buying of farmers’ supplies is a much more 
simple undertaking than the selling of farm pro- 
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duce, because naturally the trade is much more 
willing to exchange goods for money than it is to 
part with money for goods. Therefore a buying 
association requires a less complicated form of or- 
ganization than does a marketing association. Per- 
sons with good business experience should be se- 
lected for the officers, the secretary usually acting 
as business manager. 

“A board of five or seven directors, that number 
including the executive officers, should conduct the 
business. All persons who handle any funds or 
property should be bonded. A small annual mem- 
bership fee is often advisable to provide for the ex- 
penses of the association. Each purchaser may 
also pay an additional small per cent in excess of 
the cost of the goods he orders to cover salary of 
manager, postage, printing and any other expenses 
connected with the business. Paying the manager 
a small percentage on the business handled encour- 
ages him to work for members and orders, but the 
total amount paid him in any one season or year 
should be limited to a reasonable sum, based on the 
character of the business and the value of the 
services rendered. 

“Unless a supply .of goods is to be kept on hand, 
no warehouse or store building is needed. Fer- 
tilizers, spraying materials, packages, feed, coal 
and other supplies that are bought in carloads 
should be delivered direct from the car to save ex- 
penses and possible loss in rehandling. It must be 
kept in mind that the object is to secure goods of 
highest quality and to buy such goods at the lowest 
price by buying under contract in large quantities 
for cash.” 

Isn’t it delightfully simple? How can a retail 
merchant have the cheek to figure his capital and 
experience into the retail cost of the goods he sells 
when Josh and Hiram and Si can get together any 
Saturday night and organize a purchasing associa- 
tion that will supply the farmers at much less cost 
and furnish goods of equal quality—and mebbe a 
leetle better, b’gosh! 

But all is not beer and skittles for the purchasing 
associations. Farmers’ Advisor Bassett admits that 
a few difficulties are likely to be encountered in wip- 
ing the retailers off the map. There are two meth- 
ods of handling orders received by the association: 
either the secretary mails the order to the wholesaler 
with a draft to cover the cost and the shipment is 
made direct to the member, or the secretary may col- 
lect from the members their orders and the cash to 
cover them and by combining these orders he may 
have full carloads shipped to a central point, thus 
saving freight, the members taking their goods di- 
rect from the car, but in figuring the cost to the 
member Brother Bassett suggests that the list price 
should be a few cents higher than the association’s 
contract price, “this slight difference being enough 
to cover the office expenses of handling these ac- 
counts.” The advantage of this plan, it is said, 
is that it “requires no capital on the part of the 
association and the danger of any loss is avoided.” 
But here comes in a little difficulty. Mr. Bassett, 
with apparent reluctance, adds: 

“The disadvantage is that dealers hesitate to 
quote prices much below the market unless they are 
assured of certain definite orders. Experience has 
shown that, although associations may do their ut- 
most to keep these prices confidential, some mem- 
bers will boast to non-members of their lower prices 
and in many cases members have made use of these 
confidential price lists to hammer local dealers 
down to even lower prices. Such practices demora- 
lize the market and cause dealers to refuse to bid 
for business of this class.” 

But there are other troubles inherent in this 
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millennial plan for getting along without the local 
retailer. Here’s another little confession by Spe- 
cialist Bassett: 

“Farmers’ clubs often make use of an extra room 
in their hall for the storing of repair parts and 
surplus stocks of farm staples. But this plan of 
buying in advance of the farmers’ needs involves 
extra cost to cover rent of a warehouse, capital or 
credit for buying goods, cartage from station, in- 
surance, expense of salesman in charge, etc. Any 
association that carries a large stock of supplies 
on hand for its members is almost sure to experi- 
ence losses caused by a drop in market prices, or, 
on account of a change in the fancies of members, 
it may have a stock of some goods on hand for 
which there is no demand. For example, when 
arsenate of lead became popular as an insecticide 
one association was caught with a quantity of Paris 
green on hand. The demand for Paris green became 
so slight in that locality that the market price 
dropped, and the association suffered a severe loss.” 

Strange, isn’t it, that the co-operative purchasing 
associations of farmers should have to encounter 
the same problems that have to be met by the aver- 
age retail merchant and that figure prominently in 
the cost of doing business? 

There are more rocks ahead for the co-operative 
associations that branch out into manufacturing in 
the hope of saving a few dimes and quarters that 
would otherwise go to the till of the local merchant. 
Here’s another admission the department evidently 
does not like to make: 

“Some associations assist their members by still 
another line of work involving the manufacture or 
simple mixing of fertilizers; the making of barrels, 
boxes, or other containers; and the manufacture of 
spraying materials, cement posts, or blocks. Co- 
operative work of this sort requires experience, 
large capital and careful business management. It 
should be attempted only when these factors are 
present and when market prices are so extremely 
high that there is a reasonable probability that co- 
operative manufacturing will result in materially 
improved quality, substantially lower prices, or 
both.” 

What has happened to co-operative purchasing 
associations that have attempted to run stores is a 
sad story even when told by that enthusiastic 
booster of the farmers’ interests, Mr. Bassett. Read 
this and note the italics: 


Many Failures and the Reasons 


“Attempts of consumers, both rural] and urban, 
to establish co-operative stores have been quite com- 
mon in this country for many years, and in a small 
proportion of cases they have met with success. 
In a majority of instances the result has been fail- 
ure, due largely to a lack of business experience 
with resultant poor management, small capital, in- 
adequate accounting and auditing systems and a 
lack of continued loyalty on the part of the mem- 
bers themselves. Some of the successful co-opera- 
tive stores have gradually been taken over, through 
purchase of stock, by private parties and are now 
co-operative in name only. 

“One of the most successful co-operative stores on 
record is owned by miners who earn good wages, 
are paid regularly, and live in a section that has to 
bring in most of what it consumes. Most of these 
miners are foreigners whose wants are for staple 
rather than fancy goods. They do their own de- 
livering and need and expect no credit. Such a 
condition is most nearly ideal for the success of 
such a store, differing materially from those cases 
where the proposed patrons demand assortments of 
fashionable goods and are accustomed to receive 
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credit, frequent delivery of goods and similar ex- 
pensive service. In any community which already 
has several stores it is better to buy one already in 
existence and convert it into a co-operative enter- 
prise rather than attempt to establish a new busi- 


ness.” 

Want to sell out to a bunch of co-operating farm- 
ers? You might as well if Uncle Sam encourages 
enough of them in your section to start their little 
private purchasing associations. But let Mr. Bas- 
sett continue: 

“While some co-operative stores sell goods at a 
small fixed percentage above cost, enough to cover 
all running expenses, experience indicates that a 
more satisfactory way is to sell at regular local 
prices and divide the profits at the end of the year 
or at certain regular periods on the basis of the 
total amount purchased by each patron. This man- 
ner of dividing profits marks the difference between 
a co-operative store and one which is privately 
owned. In a privately owned store profits are di- 
vided on the basis of capital invested. 

“The chances for success in conducting co-opera- 
tive stores are not as numerous or as great as many 
imagine. They should be attempted only after a 
most careful survey of local conditions and then only 
when sufficient capital and high-grade management 
are available.” 

Now we come to price-cutting and here we open 
a Pandora’s box chockfull of curiosities. Notice 
what a cute little scheme Specialist Bassett has for 
reducing the general level of prices. He says: 

“While the method of selling at cost plus the 

office expense, interest, etc., is liked by the members, 
who thus pay the smallest amount of cash for their 
goods, many manufacturers, contrary to the anti- 
trust laws, insist on a specified retail selling price 
for their goods, claiming that this is necessary to 
prevent ‘price slashing’ and ultimate demoraliza- 
tion of the retail trade in their commodities. This 
sentiment existing among some of the manufactur- 
ers makes it difficult to buy from them without 
agreeing to their terms of resale. 
” “Experience has shown that, after contracts have 
been made with dealers or manufacturers for cer- 
tain supplies, other dealers who were unsuccessful 
in bidding for the contract sometimes arrange to 
meet these prices or offer even better terms. While 
these lower prices are the indirect result of the 
action taken by the co-operative association, non- 
members profit by the cut ir prices. However, the 
temporary ‘slashing of prices’ demoralizes trade and 
destroys the inducement for non-members to unite 
with the association. For this reason several asso- 
ciations practise the plan of selling at regular re- 
tail prices. 

“This plan is preferred by many because it is less 
disturbing to local trade. At the end of the season 
the profits may be divided among the members and 
non-member patrons in the form of dividends, based 
on the total amount of purchases each has made 
through the association. It is believed by some that 
the paying of full dividends to members and half 
dividends to non-member patrons tends to attract 
more non-members to join. Experience has shown 
that outsiders are attracted quite as much by low 
prices at time of purchase as by the plan of paying 
regular prices with the expectation of getting a 
part of their money back at some future time. The 
plan to be adopted should depend upon local condi- 
tions and local markets.” 

_Then Mr. Bassett gets down to brass tacks and 
discusses the basic principle of “cash in advance” 
which must underlie any co-operative organization. 
He says: 

“The success of any of these plans depnds in a 
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large degree upon holding fast to the practice of de- 
manding from all members cash or proper bank 
credit with each order. This makes it possible for 
the organization to secure the largest cash discount 
and insures that each ordering member will take his 
goods from the car on time. The manager who ac- 
cepts other than cash orders will be liable to have 
some uncalled-for goods on hand to store or sell. 
It has been pointed out by opponents of the cash 
plan that some farmers have no credit at the bank 
and lack the cash at the time of ordering. If a 
bank does not feel safe in loaning money to such 
a person on account of his character, would an asso- 
ciation be safe in extending credit to him?” 

Why, surely not! Anybody could answer that 
conundrum. But how about the retailer who has 
to spend a great deal of time and some money to 
ascertain with reasonable accuracy the credit of 
rating of each of his customers; isn’t he entitled 
to a small advance over the wholesale cost of a plow 
that he sells Farmer Corntossel when he waits for 
his money until the plow has produced a salable 
crop? 

A Few Words About the Retailer 

But we had almost forgotten an important chap- 
ter in Mr. Bassett’s pamphlet entitled “Attitude 
Toward Local Merchants.” Fact is the local mer- 
chant seems to be of so little consequence in con- 
nection with these gigantic co-operative purchasing 
syndicates that he’s hardly worth remembering. 
But Bassett has a kind though slightly patronizing 
word to say for the local merchant and here it is: 

“The co-operative plan of buying farm supplies 
should not disregard the local dealer. The merchant 
who in the past has extended credit and rendered 
other valuable services should be the first consid- 
ered when there is cash to be expended. The co- 
operative committee should go to such local firms 
and explain that their members are now in condi- 
tion to perform certain service which formerly has 
been rendered by the dealers, and, in view of their 
less exacting requirements, they expect to save to 
themselves the price formerly charged for that 
work. 

“In several cases the merchants have welcomed 
such an arrangement, and it resulted in the creat- 
ing of an excellent local spirit. The local dealer 
furnished the goods at a very small profit, because 
he was not obliged to render the usual service. 
In many cases the loca] dealer has the exclusive 
agency of the most desirable lines of goods, and this 
plan makes it possible to save on the exact class of 
goods wanted, but in such a transaction the local 
dealer should be willing to act as the agent of the 
buying association so as to work for the interest of 
its members. 

“The possible saving to be accomplished through 
co-operative buying is illustrated by the fact that 
in one case a State co-operative association as- 
sembled so many orders for spraying chemicals that 
they were able to buy very much cheaper than were 
regular dealers. As a result a large number of 
retail dealers in that State joined the association 
so as to buy their store supplies of these chemicals 
through this association.” 

So, brother retail merchants, your case is not al- 
together hopeless. If you find you can’t live on 
your present margin of profit, join a farmers’ co- 
operative purchasing association and you will be 
able to cut your costs to a point that will mean 
automobiles and pianos for the family and a college 
education for the boys. And if this fails, you still 
have a last resort; you can get a job as the “agent 
of the buying association” and spend the rest of 
your life “working for the interests of its mem- 
bers!” 





The Big, Big 
the Little 


Ten Cents One Dime— 


Indian on 


Red Cent 


Ten Dimes One Dollar 


By C. P. McDONALD 


OME day, when you have a minute for serious 
reflection, sit down and commune with yourself. 
Take a solitary red penny from your pocket and 

look at it squarely. 

And then in the compass of a few seconds the 
scrutiny of that penny is going to crowd more seri- 
ous reflection into your mind than would anything 
else in the space of an hour. At first you won’t 
realize it, but the thought is going to be persistent 
and grow on you, and it’s going to stick with you, 
and you’re not going to be able to shake it off, un- 
less you’re one of those fellows who just won’t be 
convinced, and in that event you must admit there 
isn’t a whole lot of hope for you. 

Just a single, round, almost worthless 1 cent 
piece! You slip it to the newsboy on the corner 
and immediately forget it. But put yourself in the 
newsboy’s place and endeavor to entertain his 
thoughts. Maybe they won’t be pleasant. Maybe 
they will. He is thinking of the little hoard he is 
accumulating. He is thinking of the great number 
of them it is going to take to enable him to buy a 
pair of shoes. 


Dollars, One Cent at a Time 


He started in life appreciating the full value of 
that little red cent. He’s going to keep all of them 
he possibly can, for he looks forward to the day 
when he, too, can get up in the morning, eat a good 
breakfast, and give a newsboy one of those pennies 
for his morning paper. He dreams of the time 
when he will be able to go to a savings bank and de- 
posit a few more dollars—dollars that are coming to 
him one cent at a time. ; 

He works hard and long for the few pennies he 
earns each day. But notice how high he holds his 
head. Possibly he makes only about one-tenth of 
your daily income. When you’ve looked that cent in 
the face long enough you’re going to ask yourself 
why that street urchin can hold his head so high 
when you, who are earning several times what he 
does, find it hard to look your creditors in the face. 

And right there is the secret. He hasn’t a debt 
in the world. The income he earns is meager, but 
he gets along on it because he is gifted with the 
happy faculty of meeting his obligations through 
self-denial and personal sacrifice. He has consid- 
ered the intrinsic value of that little red cent, and 
has stored it away. He knew, far better than did 
you, that the proverbial rainy day was inevitable, 
and he prepared for it. The few bill collectors who 
ever had business dealings with him will tell you 
that the newsboy’s promise is as good as the oath 
of the best and most conscientious man that ever 
lived. 


Crimps in the Pay Envelope 
Thought after thought is going to flash through 


your mind. That little box party you gave the other 
night on your moderate salary is going to put quite 
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acrimp in your envelope. Funny you didn’t think 
of that when you sent the office boy out for theater 
tickets. And then you chide yourself for being an 
unmitigated fool. You come to.the conclusion that 
you would have had a far better time had you taken 
the girl of your heart to the theater alone and pur- 
chased a couple of seats in the pit or even in the 
balcony. And the girl, too, if she were of the right 
sort, would have felt secure in the knowledge that 
she was pinning her trust and faith to a man who 
was thrifty and wise in money matters. 

And that little carousal with the boys the other 
night undoubtedly crimped your roll. You’d have 
felt a whole lot more at peace with the world had 
you spent the evening at home. And that $10 you 
spent would have set you square with the bill col- 
lector who called the next day, only to meet with the 
customary excuses. 


Keeping Up with the Joneses 


Then you’re going to stare hard at the Indian 
again and realize that that $10 bill represented a 
whole thousand of those little red cents. But to ease 
your conscience, you’ll say to yourself that Bill Jones 
spent as much as you did and that Jim Smith spent | 
as much as did either you or Jones. But Jim’s pater 
probably has stacks of money, and Bill’s made his 
pile, and can afford occasionally to squander fool- 
ishly a few dollars. But Jim and Bill can go to the 
bank and their checks will be honored. You can’t, 
however, and that makes a vast difference. It em- 
phasizes the fact that you never will be able to de- 
post a few dollars if you continue to indulge every 
whim and caprice and ignore the little red cent. 

Money in the bank! That’s going to be your 
crowning thought. Bill and Jim, and even the 
newsy have savings accounts, but you for years have 
been content to plod along life’s turnpike without 
the thought of a savings account entering your 
mind. And way down deep in your heart some- 
thing is going to tell you that you’re not going to 
be happy until you can hold your head equally as 
high as does the little newsboy. 


The Lure of a Savings Account 


Yes, you’ll have many weighty thoughts. If you 
are true to yourself, you’re going to say that you 
can’t mingle with the boys as you have been doing. 
The time never will come when you can look the 
world squarely in the face in an independent sort of 
way unless you start in right now hoarding those 
little red cents. It takes only a hundred of them 
to make a dollar, and once you have deposited that 
dollar you’re going to be ruled by a passion for sav- 
ing that you never dreamed existed. 

Of course, you’re not going to deny yourself all 
the comforts and pleasures of life, but you will work 
hard to live within your income and get out of debt 
and put a little aside each week for that rainy day 
which overtakes most of us. You’re going to elimi- 
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nate the practice of running to your fellow-workers 
and confessing you’re broke and borrowing “a two- 
spot until pay day.” 

You don’t intend to be parsimonious, but you do 
intend to look out for Number 1. You’ve got your 
own row to hoe and nobody’s going to hoe it for you. 
You’re going to start right now, knowing the pres- 
ent is the point where you stand and watch the 
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future dissolve into the past. A horseshoe over the 
door is all right in its place, but it doesn’t serve to 
keep away the landlord. 

And the more you think about it, the larger that 
little red cent is going to look. When you get the 


habit of saving it’s going to grow on you, and until 
you do get the habit, you won’t be perfectly happy 
and contented. 








for Dealers With Old- 
Style Mail Boxes 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Help 


To the Editor: 

Since writing you regarding rural mail boxes 
I have received from one of our members copy of 
the letter of authority for disposal of his old stock, 
issued to him by the Post Office Department, and I 
inclose duplicate of it herewith. 

Dealers who will take the trouble to inform the 
department of their desire to continue selling old- 
style boxes till such time as they are relieved of 
their present stocks, can, as you will observe, ob- 
tain that relief very simply. 

In the belief that this correspondence will inter- 
est your readers, may I ask you to publish it at your 
convenience? 

Very truly yours, 
J. B. Fouey, Secretary, 
New York State Retail Hardware Association, 


Copy of the letter issued by the Post Office Department 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 


FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
WASHINGTON. 
. July 19, 1916. 
Gentlemen: 

With reference to your letter of the 14th inst., you 
are authorized to sell to patrons of rural and star 
routes not exceeding 33 mail boxes, hitherto approved 
by the department, which were manufactured prior 
to July 1, 1916, and are in your hands as unsold. 

Each box thus sold should contain a copy of this 
letter, to be presented by the purchasing patron to the 
postmaster controlling the route on which the box is 
to be placed, as authority for the erection and use of 


the box. 
Respectfully, 


Jas. I. BLAKSLEE, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 


Lawn Mower Prices Advanced 
25 to 33 1-3 Per Cent. 


RICHMOND, IND. 
To the Editor: 

I noted with interest the article on page 60 of 
HARDWARE AGE, July 27, regarding the high cost of 
lawn mowers, and think Mr. Bonbright, if anything, 
has been modest in his estimates. 

Will you kindly state that manufacturers have 
been marketing their lawn mowers to the jobbing 
trade for 1917 spring delivery at an advance from 
25 to 33 1/3 per cent over 1915 prices. 

It might be interesting to note that this is the 
first advance of any consequence since 1900. 

Your usual courtesy will be appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
C. A. McGuire, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Dille & McGuire Mfg. Company. 











Thinks P. O. Department 
Should Be Generous 


To the Editor: 


We wish to endorse the stand taken by Mr. Foley, 
Secretary of the New York State Retail Hardware 
Association, in your issue of July. 27, relative to 
the injustice in the apparent attitude of the Post 
Office Department in permitting the sale of. old 
pattern rural mail boxes only by those dealers who 
write for the privilege. 

We have all along contended that the department 
should be more than just, it should be generous 
in the matter of assisting dealers to dispose of 
such stocks of these old pattern mail boxes as were 
on hand at the time the new ruling became effective 
—July 1. Why shouldn’t it be? The boxes origin- 
ally purchased by the dealer were “approved by the 
Post Office Department”; if approved by the de- 
partment why should not the department allow the 
dealers to dispose of every last one of them, even 
to the extent of an occasional imposition, if neces- 
sary, by a few dishonest dealers? 

The trade should not even be asked to dispose of 
these boxes without profit, as suggested by Mr. 
Foley. Why should they? The boxes were pur- 
chased in good faith and without any time limit as 
to their sale; most patterns of the old make, to be 
candid, were practically as good as the new. 

There is no question but the Government has an 
absolute right to do a great many things which are 
or would be unjust, but in the writer’s experience 
the Post Office Department has acted as though it 
were working for the best interests of those whom 
it serves, other than that in the matter of this rul- 
ing they have seemed arbitrary, especially in view 
of the fact that a ruling has always been in force 
requiring the farmer to use exclusively for the re- 
ception of his mail only such boxes as have been 
approved, whereas it is a well-known fact that 
nearly every route has numerous soap boxes and 
other substitutes in daily use. 

We do not know of any manufacturers who have 
carried over many rural boxes. In the case of the 
manufacturer the department refuses any relief 
whatever, entirely ignoring the fact that any boxes 
on hand were made under authority and with the 
approval of the Post Office Department. The de- 
partment argues that six months’ notice was enough, 
and in most cases it was, but if in isolated cases 
six years was not enough those isolated cases should 
be given an opportunity to dispose of such of their 
stock as was honestly made under the former rul- 
ing. Ours is a Government for the people. 


Very truly yours, 


THE PECK HARDWARE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
Fred R. Peck, Secretary. 









Live News 
From Many Sources 


Chew American Gum Now 


THE successful introduction of American chew- 

ing gum in St. Etienne, reports Vice Consul 
Davis B. Levis from that place, where apparently it 
has a large sale, has been accomplished through 
methods frequently suggested to American manu- 
facturers of specialties and proprietary articles as 
a means of reaching retailers and jobbers. 

The gum was brought to the attention of dealers 
by a wideawake French salesman, working under 
the direction of a central agency in Paris. The 
goods were placed with many tobacconists, drug- 
gists and others, possibly on consignment with those 
most skeptical of results. The dealers were in- 
structed how to display them to the best advantage 
and attractively lithographed figures with placards 
in French setting forth the use and qualities of the 
gum, were supplied. The product is labeled in 
French, and inclosed in waxed or oiled paper to 
retain the original properties and freshness. The 
retail selling price is the same as in the United 
States. 

To attempt to sell such goods direct to dealers 
through correspondence or circulars is usually a mis- 
directed effort. Machinery and certain specific 
articles may be introduced in that way, but for the 
sale of specialties over the counter, merchants gen- 
erally have several articles of the same class, all 
with more or less popularity and advertising, to 
compete with the American goods. Sometimes these 
cost less and are obtained without the vexatious 
customs and import troubles—New York Times. 


Pocket Knives Needed in 


Russia 


THE pocket knives in greatest demand in Moscow 

are those of medium price, wholesaling at $5 
to $10 per dozen, writes Consul W. L. Jenkins, de- 
tailed as Vice Consul there. They are 3 to 31% 
in. long, both with and without corkscrews, and 
with two and three blades. The wholesale prices 
of knives in general range from $2.50 to $25 per 
dozen, and the retail prices are about 50 per cent 
higher than the wholesale. It is stated that 90 per 
cent of the knives on the market are supplied by 
Russian manufacturers. Most of them are simply 
and strongly made, and are cheaper than those of 
foreign origin. The suggestion is made that, in- 
asmuch as the simplest and cheapest knives are of 
Russian manufacture, it would be advisable in 
sending price lists to make quotations particularly 
on medium and high-priced knives, such as those 
with horn, tortoise-shell, mother-of-pearl and ivory 
handles.—New York Times. 


Parcel Post Is Costly 


W ASHINGTON.—Secretary McAdoo sent to Con- 

gress to-day estimates of $390,000 and $255,- 
000 respectively for deficiencies in appropriations 
for 1914 and 1916, to pay railroads for mail trans- 
portation. The extra expense was caused by in- 
crease of the weight limit of parcel post packages.— 
The American. 


Railroad Revenues Gain 


ASHINGTON.—Net revenues of ninety-three 

large railroads of the United States for the 
year ending with June showed an increase over the 
same period of 1915 of almost $190,000,000. The 
figures made public by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission showed operating revenues for 1916 
of $1,855,904,227, an increase of about $230,000,000 
over the previous year. 

In net revenues the Eastern roads showed an in- 
crease of about $117,000,000. Southern roads an 
increase of about $30,000,000, and Western roads 
about $40,000,000.—The American. 


6,060 Ships Here in Twelve 
Months 


URING the two years ending July 31 the net in- 

crease in the number of vessels arriving at the 
port of New York from foreign ports, compared 
with the year ending July 31, 1914, was 1282. 

The total to July 31, 1915, was 5243, of which 
4771 were steamers and 472 sailing vessels, show- 
ing an increase of 407 steamers and 58 sailing ves- 
sels, a total increase of 465 vessels. 

The total for the year was 6060, of which 5456 
were steamers and 604 sailing vessels, an increase 
of 683 steamers and 132 sailing vessels, a total of 
817 vessels more than last year.—The American. 


Exports Gain $24,174,956 


EXPORTS from this port, which in the week be- 

fore had declined $20,000,000, made more than 
a corresponding gain in the week ended yesterday, 
according to the Custom House report. War and 
other shipments from New York for the period 
totaled $56,445,769, compared with $32,271,364 in 
the week before that. 

Exports from here in the corresponding week 
last year amounted to $29,158,310, and in the same 
period of 1914, at the time of the outbreak of the 
war, their value aggregated $12,071,056. 

Total exports from New York to date for the cal- 
endar year now amount to $1,577,827,689 against 
$825,524,948 in the corresponding period last year, 
and $547,281,299 in 1914.—New York Times. 


North and South Chamber 
Planned 


BUSINESS men representing interests in South 
America met recently at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City, and discussed plans for the for- 
mation of a Chamber of Commerce of North and 
South America. Marco Aurelia Herradora; of the 
Manufacturers’ League of America presided. 

“The strong hand of England will bar America 
from trade in her colonies after the war,” he said. 
“For that reason American business men must con- 
centrate in South America. There are untold op- 
portunities there and South Americans now do not 
know which way to turn.”—The American. 
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Mexican Article Straight 
from the Shoulder 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
To the Editor: 

I want to congratulate you very heartily upon 
your article on Mexico in this week’s HARDWARB 
AcE. It is straight from the shoulder and is 
closer to the facts than anything I have seen in 
print. 

Cordially yours, 
W. L. CROUNSE. 











A Changed Situation 


¢ HICAGO.—A heavy reduction in the spring 

wheat crop in the Northwest and the cutting 
down of Canadian prospects have materially 
changed the wheat situation, not only in this coun- 
try, but also for the world. The carry-over of last 
year, estimated as high as 150,000,000 bushels in 
the United States and around 50,000,000 bushels in 
Canada, is now regarded as a blessing. A month 
ago it was looked upon as a menace. It is doubtful 
whether the United States can spare 175,000,000 
bushels this season and have enough left to amount 
to anything. 

Western Canadian estimates are also being re- 
duced, and North America, which has furnished the 
importing countries of Europe with 75 to 78 per cent 
of their supplies the past two years, will have to be 
less of an exporting factor. One statistician esti- 
mates that the North American surplus, old and 
new, on Aug. 1 was 410,000,000 bushels. 

So sudden was the advance in price on the crop 
damage in the Northwest that the trade in many 
instances failed to realize it. They ignored the 
statements of serious damage in the Northwest un- 
. til this week, when many took hold. Foreigners 
and seaboard exporters have bought heavily. May 
wheat is already higher than the top price made 
last season. Foreigners have less wheat bought 
in this country than in years. Distributers and 
consumers have no flour bought, as compared with 
previous years, and prices are already up 80 cents. 

The crop in the three Northwestern States is not 
expected to be over 140,000,000 bushels, and some 
people make it about 130,000,000 bushels. With 
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milling requirements over 150,000,000 bushels, and 
a crop of 130,000,000 bushels, they will be able to 
get along with the carry-over of 40,000,000 bushels, 
but will have nothing to ship out at the end of the 
season.—New York Evening Post. 


Put Ban on Explosives 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—Following the ex- 

ample of Jersey City, the officials of this place 
and Roosevelt have adopted drastic measures to bar 
cars loaded with ammunition. 

The local Board of Aldermen to-night passed reso- 
lutions similar to those adopted in Jersey City 
against the storage of explosives in this city, and 
the Borough Council of Roosevelt has taken the 
same precaution to protect its citizens. It has 
passed resolutions prohibiting the railroads from 
using the docks or the railroad tracks for the stor- 
age of explosives within the borough limits. 

Perth Amboy and Carteret officials are expected 
to take action against the practice of the roads stor- 
ing cars of dynamite and other explosives on their 
tracks. It was said that at least thirty cars of ex- 
plosives had been found on the tracks of the roads 
in this vicinity. The roads will now have to move 
this stuff.—New York Times. 





Mexican Situation Correctly 


Diagnosed 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
To the Editor: 

Allow me to congratulate you on the most ex- 
cellent article that appeared in the last issue of 
the HARDWARE AGE on the Mexican situation. It 
certainly was, to my way of thinking, right to the 
point and gave the “meat of the kernel.” For 
after visiting Mexico as I did some years ago, I 
could but conclude that you had diagnosed the 
case exactly right and the article was so well 
written that it should command the attention not 
only of the hardware trade but the general pub- 
lic, and I took the liberty of handing it to the 
editor-in-chief of one of our leading dailies of 
this city. 

Very truly yours, 
F. E. Muzzy. 
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Corn Crop Prospects 
Encourage Business 


HIRTY days ago the corn crop of the 
country looked a failure, and the cer- 
tainty of a decidedly short crop was the 

general opinion. During that brief period of 
time warm weather has completely changed 
the outlook and the probability of a good 
crop of this important product is now most 
encouraging. Corn is the big money crop in 
most of our great agricultural States, and in 
these districts future business is placed 
largely on the crop outlook. The element of 
doubt which loomed so large thirty days ago 
has given away to optimism which is reflect- 
ing itself in generous orders for fall and 
winter goods. Better still, the prospect of a 
good corn crop is reflecting itself in the im- 
mediate purchases and general activities of 
an encouraged people. Optimism is indeed a 
great commercial asset. 


A Lesson in the Black Tom 
Explosion 


HE frightful destruction of life and prop- 
erty in the explosions which took place 
last week on Black Tom Island in the 

New York-Jersey City Harbor, was the plain 
result of common carelessness. 

Those whose work it is to handle high ex- 
plosives invariably become careless unless 
powerful supervision makes and enforces 
stringent rules governing their labor. The 
average man at such work at first takes 
every precaution. He is like a new broom, 
and the strange fear-wrought environment 
makes him sweep clean, but after he has 
worked in proximity to bombs, shells, dyna- 
mite and nitro-glycerine a few days or a 
few weeks without mishap, he begins to fecl 
himself immune from accident, and the 
products he is handling begin to assume less 
and less dangerous proportions in his mind. 
Sometimes his carelessness or falsely-as- 
sumed immunity asserts itself in criminal 
foolishness. Laborers have been known to 
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throw boxes of dynamite several feet and 
allow the boxes to land as they would, as- 
suming that they would not “go off” just 
because they “never did.” When a Black 
Tom explosion does take place, those who 
could tell the most about it are generally in 
fragments, and the true story is left to the 
imagination. 

There is one body of workmen who never 
loses a good healthy respect for high ex- 
plosives. They are the men who work in 
the plants where explosives are made. These 
men are just as human as other workmen 
and possess just as many human frailties. 
They would unaoubtedly become careless if 
they were allowed to, but the management. of 
such factories will not permit it. In such 
plants, an infringement upon safety rules 
means instant dismissal. No excuse is ac- 
cepted as sufficient reason for endangering 
the lives of not only the offender, but those 
of his fellow workmen. In these factories, 
inspection is not a dress parade affair, made 
occasionally by “officers of the company.” It 
is a daily, hourly, all-the-time inspection, or- 
dered by higher minds to keep the less in- 
formed from self-destruction. 

Some one individual was undoubtedly di- 
rectly resvonsible for the Black Tom tragedy, 
but back of him is an employer and a system 
that needs remodeling. 

The transportation and loading companies 
can well take a lesson in care from the mak- 
ers of munitions of war. The makers of 
explosives sell their goods f.o.b. cars. They 
have from long experience little confidence 
in the care with which their products are 
handled by outsiders. Explosives are not 
dangerous if handled according to rules laid 
down by those who understand explosives 
best, and when these rules or laws are fla- 
grantly violated, and the inevitable occurs, 
the general public is altogether too apt to 
blame the explosive and its maker rather 
than the workman and his carelessness. 

There are hardware stores in this country 
where lighted cigars have been in the oil 
house and near the gasoline tanks this week. 
There are other stores into which this pub- 
lication will go this week where dynamite 
caps are kept in the main salesroom, and 
where a box or two of dynamite is in the 
back room. There are dealers who keep 
these products within the city limits over- 
night in violation of the law. These men are 
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tempting fate. A fire might emphasize their 
“casual carelessness” into “criminal careless- 
ness.” The presence of such explosives might 
cancel the insurance policies which, after a 
loss, would be a dealer’s commercial life 
blood. There should be a lesson in the toll 
exacted by the Black Tom holocaust. 


Checking the Gambling 
Spirit 


HE hardware manufacturers and whole- 
salers of the United States are con- 
fronted by a problem which at the pres- 

ent time is assuming unhealthy proportions. 
It can be summed up in a few words. 
It looks as though hardware dealers were 
buying too heavily at high prices, and as a 
result are failing to meet their bills with cus- 
tomary promptness. 

For several years, up until about 14 months 
ago, the retail hardware merchants of this 
country have been buying in small quanti- 
ties, and were turning their stocks fre- 
quently. Ever since the 1907 panic this con- 
dition had been pronounced. A little over a 
year ago, however, conditions correctly 
gaged brought about a decided change, and 
dealers began buying freely in anticipation 
of their needs. Many far-sighted hardware 
men have made splendid profits as a result, 
and the habit of buying in quantities well 
ahead of the selling seasons has become quite 
general. Manufacturers and jobbers encour- 
aged this movement, and until recently just 
about everybody in the trade has been well 
satisfied with the results. 

Just now, however, a goodly number of 
manufacturers and wholesalers are applying 
the brakes. They are endeavoring to keep 
buying down to proportions of safety. Many 
bright men in the hardware business feel 
that the pinnacle of high prices has been 
reached, and there is in the air an element of 
doubt as to the future. This feeling is em- 
phasized by small dealers’ orders for abnor- 
mal quantities of many items, and the ele- 
ment of speculation is clearly visible as dis- 
count dates pass without the appearance of 
checks in payment. 

There has never been a period in Ameri- 
can business when commercial gambling has 
been as general as it has during the past 
year. There has never been a time of such 
universal “winnings” as there has been in 
this period. A year ago just about any buyer 
could have bought large quantities of any ten 
staple hardware articles, and could have 
promptly realized a good profit on his pur- 
chases. Just about everything has been 


headed uphill and the ascent has been 
marked by little or no engine trouble. If 
those who believe prices have about reached 
the high-water mark are right, it is indeed 












time for dealers to test their brakes and 
make sure that their commercial machines 
are under perfect control. It indeed is not 
a time when merchants should buy large 
quantities of goods for which they cannot 
pay promptly. Purchases on which cash dis- 
count is passed certainly look like specula- 
tions, and manufacturers and big distribu- 
tors are acting wisely in their endeavors to 
check such transactions. 

The hardware trade of the United States 
has enjoyed for many years a reputation for 
remarkable steadiness, and the present 
movement to nip in the bud this dangerous 
tendency shows clearly that leaders in the 
industry have their ears to the ground. 


Shoes for the Soldiers 


VERY state in the Union has witnessed 
during the past few weeks the mobiliza- 
tion of the National Guard. The call- 

ing of these bodies to the national service has 
made clear many startling weaknesses in the 
organization, and has certainly demonstrated 
above all else that the National Guard un- 
der the present system cannot be mobilized 
speedily into an army of great efficiency. The 
inexperienced soldiers who are still pouring 
into the hot States along the Mexican border, 
have before them many trying experiences. 
In commenting upon one article of every 
soldier’s equipment, a man well versed in the 
desert regions of the Southwest, recently 
said: “I have seen thousands of these militia 
boys boarding trains for the Mexican border, 
and have yet to see one who was properly 
shod for hiking over the hot sands of the bor- 
der districts. A shoe may sound to many 
people like a trivial in the equipment of a 
soldier, but these boys will find it to be all- 
important. The heat in the great sand dis- 
tricts down there is terrific. The heat from 
overhead is not to be compared with the heat 
reflected from the sand. A soldier’s shoe 
should have a double sole, and should be 
heavily hobnailed. In walking through the 
sand one quickly finds that it rolls under the 
foot, making progress about twice as hard 
as under ordinary circumstances. Hobnails 
will, to a great degree, overcome this rolling. 
Most of the country down there is moun- 
tainous, and more than one soldier will dis- 
cover that the perspiration from his feet will 
moisten his shoes, and if marches are made 
in the hilly country his heels will run over 
under his weight. The heels of every soldier’s 
shoes should be heavily reinforced on the 
outside to prevent this. Shoes commonly 
used by lumber cruisers are_ splendidly 
adapted to this country, and I haven’t yet 
seen a pair of such shoes in any soldier’s 
equipment. If the militia boys get many 
heavy marches we are going to hear some 
pitiful tales because this detail of equipment 
has been overlooked.” 
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PAL BROWN: 


Hardware Age 


He tries his new /’azo/r sharpener on ich of" 
Uncle Lems “cactus remover.’’. 





NOW,WHEN | GET 
THE STROP GLUED 
ON THE GRIND— 
STONE, I'LL OEM- 
ONSTRATE MY 
RAZOR SHARPENER 





ARITE,SOON'S YER READY Y’KIN TONE UP 
MY NEW WHISKER SICKLE! 





JusT KEEP — 
ENCOURAGIN 








BY GODFREY,SON, I'M AGOIN’ TER GIVE YER OAD 
A PARCEL O’ MONEY FER TER IMPROVE YER. 
_ [INVENTOR EDDICATION! | 











Good ot’, 
UNCLE LEM, 




















HERE GOES 
THAT “PARCEL 
o’MONEY” 
AND BELIEVE 
US,PA HADIT 
ALL SPENT 








AN’ (M AGOIN TER BUILD A HOME FER™ADDLE-PATED 
m [SQUIRREL FOODDERAN’ MAKE You TWO DERN jf] 


1JITS THE MAIN DISHES: r 
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The Diary of Dawson Black 


By HAROLD WHITEHEAD 


Instructor in Business Methods at Boston University. 


Section Three 


RIDAY, June 4, 1915.—The accountant and the 
lawyer have practically been in charge of my 
affairs for the last week. This is the first 

time that I have plucked up courage enough to 
talk with you, Mr. Diary. 

What a d—— scoundrel Jim Simpson is, to be 
sure! Last Tuesday I received a request for “im- 
mediate payment” of a demand note for $3,500 
through some shyster lawyer in New York. 

I took it up to Barrington and asked him what 
to do about it. He gave me a paper to sign, and 
I put my name to it without bothering to read it. 
He then spoke sharply to me, and said: 

“For heaven’s sake, lad, haven’t you learned 
better than to sign your name to a paper without 
reading it?” 

“B-but,” I said, stammering, “it’s different with 
you!” 

“Different be damned!” he exclaimed petulantly. 
Then, “Excuse me, young man, but really, for a 
man in business you are acting very childishly. 
You thought Jim Simpson was your friend and 
trusted him. Then even after the mess you got 
into you haven’t learned your lesson and you sign 
anything I ask you to without looking at it!” 

I read it through and it was something about 
giving him full power to act for me in the matter 
of the note. 

“Now,” said he, “this is going to cost you some 
money”—I winced at this—‘“but I’ll see if I can’t 
save you something.” He got the New York 
lawyer on the long distance and offered him a 
thousand dollars cash in full settlement of the claim. 
or else threatened to contest the legality of the 
note. The upshot of it was that Barrington made 
a trip to New York to see him and they compro- 
mised on $1,250. 

When Barrington returned from New York he 
came around to the house to see me. 

“Well,” he said, “I think I’ve saved you some 
money this time. I’ve settled that claim for $1,250 
cash, which I have paid myself.” 

He gave me also the bill of expenses which he 
had incurred. I put the figures on a bit of paper 
and twisted it nervously, wondering how I was 
going to pay that sum of money; for remember, 
Mr. Diary, I had only $1,500 in the bank, and I 
had those bills to pay that Jim left behind and 
which I had unknowingly agreed to assume. Bar- 
rington and the accountant between them com- 
Promised on those, by the way, at seventy-five 
cents on the dollar, but there was nearly $400 to 
pay there, and if I paid that $1,250 with the ex- 
penses, it would wipe out my bank account com- 
pletely. 

Barrington looked at me quizzically, and asked: 

“What’s worrying you now, young man?” 

I told him. He laughed, and then remarked: 

“That needn’t worry you at all. You have your 
farm clear now and I’ll take a mortgage on it for 
$1,500, and that will enable you to pay this bill 
up right away and still hold your farm. I was 


just looking for an investment of about that size. 
You are no worse off than before, and I will simply 
have a lien on the farm for $1,500 instead of Simp- 
son having one for $3,500; and really, in this case 
I think you will be much safer.” 
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The next morning we fixed up the mortgage. 

I hope now that I have got rid of the troubles 
of getting this business from Simpson. But when 
I review what it has cost me I wonder why I ever 
gave up my safe, easy job with Barlow! I think 
the trouble with me was that I didn’t realize that 
while I wasn’t making much money, I certainly 
wasn’t taking any risk and was learning a good 
business. I realize now how wickedly I used to fool 
away a lot of time that I was paid for. When I 
think of the hours I often shirked and the jobs I 
used to leave undone, I wonder that Barlow didn’t 
fire me and the other fellows long ago. I wonder 
if other bosses have just the same trouble? I 
wonder if I was just an average hardware clerk? 


The Viewpoint of the Boss 


What a different view you take of things when 
you become a boss yourself! Now I feel that the 
people working for me should consider my inter- 
ests and not hesitate to work hard for me; and yet 
when I was a clerk only two weeks ago I used to 
begrudge doing the least thing more than my bare 
duties called for, and I always felt I ought to 
get an immediate cash return for anything extra 
I did. I realize now that I used to panhandle along 
through the week just working for the pay envelope 
without much thought of Barlow’s welfare at all. 

Well, I’ve surely learned a lesson. I’m a wiser 
man than I was two weeks ago. In that brief 
time more things have happened to me than ever 
happened before, I guess. Here I inherit $8,000 
cash and a farm worth $8,500, buy out Jim Simp- 
son, and then find only $8,100 worth of stock when 
I thought I was getting $9,460, give him a demand 
note for $3,500 which I thought was for twelve 
months, assume over four hundred dollars’ worth 
of bills of which I didn’t know anything at all, and 
then find that the business amounts to only $22,000 
a year instead of $28,000. 

I was reciting this tale of woe to Betty just 
before writing this, and she remarked: 

“Well, you can’t do anything else wrong just 
yet, can you?” 

“I don’t know,” I declared. 
I can’t do anything right!” 

I promised Betty to follow the accountant’s ad- 
vice and set a deadline of expenses, dnd he and I 
are working that out. 

It seems that my expenses are far too high for 
the business I am doing now. Said he: 

“You are doing now only $22,000 a year. You 
have a stock of just over $8,000, and you really 
ought to be doing $42,000 a year with it.” 

“How do you figure that out?” I asked. 

“That’s on the turn-over.” 

“Turn-over ?” 

“Yes, you ought to turn over your investment in 
stock three and a half times a year—that is, sell 
out your $8,000 stock that many times; and as you 
plan to add about 50 per cent for profit, you should 
sell $42,000 worth of goods a year.” 

“And I am selling only $22,000? Then you mean 
to say that I am selling only about half as much 
hardware as I ought to with my present stock?” 

“Just about that,” said he with a nod. 

“Wait a minute!” I cried excitedly. “You’ve 
made a mistake. I don’t make 50 per cent profit. 
I make only 331/3 per cent all around!” 


“It seems to me that 
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“You mean,” he declared quietly, “you make only 
33 1/3 per cent on sales. To get that you have to 
add 50 per cent onto your cost. Your percentage of 
profit on sales is very different from your per- 
centage of profit on cost. Wait a minute,” said he, 
and he did some rapid figuring on a slip of paper. 
“This will perhaps make it clearer to you,” and he 
handed it to me. 


Cost and Profit 


I am going to paste that paper right in this 
little diary because it is so illuminating. I never 


realized until he worked it out in this form just 
the difference between profit on cost and profit on 
sales. Here it is: 


20% added to cost = 16 2/3% profit on selling price 
25% added to cost = 20% profit on selling price 
30% added to cost = 23+-% profit on selling price 
331/3% added to cost = 25% profit on selling price 
40% added to cost = 28+% profit on selling price 
50% added to cost = 33 1/3% profit on selling price 
60% added to cost = 37+% profit on selling price 
75% added to cost = 42+% profit on selling price 
80% added to cost = 44+% profit on selling price 
90% added to cost = 47+% profit on selling price 

100% added to cost = 50% profit on selling price 


I have just been thinking the whole thing over 
carefully, and it seems to me that what I have 
got to do is first of all analyze my stock and see if 
there are any items in which I am too heavily 
stocked, and if so to reduce that stock as soon as 
possible, and then with the money put in other 
goods that will turn over quickly. I can see that 
that will increase the entire stock turn-over at the 
same time increasing total sales by substituting 
new fast-turning stock for the excess stock in the 
lines I now have, and this will mean reducing my 
percentage of expense. 

The accountant remarked that increasing the 
turn-over was the big secret of meeting rising 
costs, and I can see that he is right. Hark at me, 
talking about “rising costs” and two weeks ago 
I didn’t give a peanut whistle for them one way 
or the other! But since then my head has been 
in a continual whirl with percentages, costs, sell- 
ing prices, gross and net profits, turn-over, in- 
creased cost of goods, higher prices of labor and a 
lot of other things going through it like a merry- 
go-round. : 


Hardware Age 


But to get back to the main track, I must next 
arrange a definite system of keeping track of 
expenses. I must divide the expenses into differ. 
ent classes and see that no single class of expense 
exceeds a certain limit which I shall have to set 
for it. 


Advertising 


Next I must build up a logical advertising cam- 
paign. Talking with Fellows has certainly con- 
verted me to the value of advertising. He got off 
a rather clever thing one day. I asked him if there 
was ever a time when a man could afford to stop 
advertising. He replied, “Yes, a man can afford 
to stop advertising when he can afford to be for- 
gotten!” Pretty good, I call that. 

Then I must find some way of getting my help— 
I have five people at present—to work better for 
me than they seem to have been doing. They 
seem to look upon me as a joke. I don’t know 
that I can blame them, for I certainly feel like 
several kinds of joke myself. 

The accountant on looking over my expenses 
thought that my salary roll was too high. I told 
him that in that case I would cut salaries all round, 
His reply was, “I wouldn’t do that if I were you. 
A better plan would be to see if you can’t adjust 
your affairs to give them more money”—I gasped 
at this—‘“‘and reduce the number of people.” 

Well, I hope to Heaven I never have to go through 
another two weeks like these last two. I was only 
a boy when Aunt Emma died and left me that 
money, but I think I’m growing up quickly—at least 
Betty says so. She thinks it’s doing me good. 

When she told me that, I cried with amazement: 

“Doing me good ?—to lose all that money in two 
weeks!” 

“Yes, indeed,” she declared, “you’re just begin- 
ning to realize that you’ve a lot to learn, and your’e 
much nicer to be with than you were before.” She | 
gave a funny little smile, as she continued, “You 
know, boy, you were awfully conceited—you’re 
awfully conceited now; but I’m glad to notice that 
you’re not so dead sure of everything as you used 
to be!” 

“Betty!” said I But what happened then 
is too private for even you to know, Mr. Diary, 80 
I’ll bid you now good-night. 


(To be Continued) 











Hardware Age Inventory Record 


A New Book to Meet an Old Demand and a Few Vital 


Pointers on the Big Annual Count 


By THE ASSISTANT MANAGER 


Y disposition would be sweeter and the 
wrinkles on my weather-beaten face would 

be lined with lighter creases if I had never 

come in direct personal contact with inventories. 
They began making inroads in the even tenor 


A new Inventory Record Book especially designed to 
eliminate common errors in stock taking. The covers 
will hold the records of a number of annual inventories 


of my ways the initial year of my hardware experi- 
ence, and with the persistency of the devil himself 
annual inventories have handed me a few days of 
undiluted agony every twelve months since. 

That first year I weighed the iron stock. No, 
I'll take that back. I just lifted those long bars of 
iron and steel out of the racks, laid them on the 
high box we had built for the scales, arranged them 
so that the sagging ends didn’t touch the floor, and 
after an older employee weighed them and entered 
the weights in the stock book I went through the 
back-breaking process of putting them back in the 
racks. I weighed the chain stock, counted the 
bolts, juggled the barbed wire and emptied the nail 
bins that year. We worked from seven in the morn- 
ing until ten at night for seven straight days, and 
when my first inventory was over I came back to 
ten-hour days with a feeling that my lot was a par- 
ticularly fortunate one most of the year. 
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A College Course in Inventory 


The next season a new cub was on the job and 
under my direction he shared much of the agony. 
The third year I rose to the importance of fill- 
ing out tab slips of the things I counted, and at 
the grand finish I collected those slips and called 
them off to the bookkeeper as they were entered in 
the all-important inventory book. Beyond over- 
looking the slips in the dry ochre barrels and the 
oil house I did a pretty good job. 

Gradually I went to positions of greater trust and 
eventually the responsibilities of store inventories 
became mine. I have made foolish mistakes on 
foolscap paper, errors in entries and errors in ex- 
tensions, errors in ignorance and errors in broad 
day light. If there is a human being in the hard- 
ware business who has made more inventory mis- 
takes I’m sorry for him. 

But out of my errors I learned the things to be 
avoided, and the things to be carefully watched. . In 
contact with other hardware men I found new ways 
of doing old things and profiting by the contact I 
have ceased to dread inventory. 


A Copyrighted Child 


Some of the horror of the big annual count has 
been lessened by systems and some by equipment. 
In this day of merchandising efficiency it isn’t at 
all necessary to preach a sermon on the necessity 
for an annual inventory. The time has long passed 
when dealers guessed at the value of their stocks, 
and those who have had just one single experience 
with fire insurance adjusters know the true value of 
clean-cut, business-like inventory records. 

The man who faces inventory with cheerfulness 
has a clear conscience, but he is still due for a pro- 
tracted spell of dirty hands and long hours. The 
strain will tax him physically and mentally, but if 
he has planned his work ahead and supplied his 
help with proper equipment he will have the satis- 
faction of work well done. : 

During the past six years I have visited nearly 
four thousand hardware stores and I know there ex- 
ists the need of a plain horse-sense inventory record 
book. Old mother necessity still heads the family 
of invention and most of her children are copy- 
righted. The HARDWARE AGE Inventory Record is 
the result of my experience. It has been made to 
order, branded with the copyright seal and is now 
ready for distribution. 


Entries Made Easy 


This Record Book is designed to assure greater 
accuracy in the count and true valuation of our 
stocks. It is printed on buff-colored paper instead 
of white, to save the eyes from the reflected glare 
of the light. Any man who has sat through a long 
day and into a long night writing until his fingers 
cramped and his figures blurred knows the value of 
this first detail. 

The next important thing about this Record Book 





Hardware Age Inventory Record 
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Keep Your Figures and Fractions in the Columns 


ARTICLE WITH NUMBER OR SIZE 
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Be Extremely Careful That You Do Not Mix Your Single Units With Dozens, or Dozens With Gross Quantities. 


fer Cent 
r Orscount or 


Deduction 
EXTENSION for 


AMOUNT OF 


R 
LOSS TAKEN 
Depreciation 


A sample page of completed work in the new Hardware Age Inventory Record Book. Note the clear record of 
depreciated stock and the entry methods of avoiding count errors 


is the ruling. Plenty of space has been left between 
the lines and the vertical rulings keep the figures in 
neat orderly rows, simplifying additions and lessen- 
ing the danger of errors. Every allowance has been 
made for liberal entries of quantity, size or num- 
ber, cost extension and percentage of discount. 
Every sheet is made to carry the name of the clerk 
who called the stock, of the man who entered it and 
of those who extended and examined every item. 
It furnishes a check on every man and every item 
and if errors are discovered weeks after stock-tak- 
ing the carelessness can be definitely traced. 


Lover’s Precautions 


A thorough inventory is like a proposal of mar- 
riage. No clear-thinking, sensible man is going to 
jeopardize his chances with a girl he loves with 
premature suggestions of a honeymoon. Not on 
your life! Most of us pass pleasantly through the 
stages of a walk, a ride, choice candy, ice cream, 
carefully selected books, a few dances, a dinner, the 
theater, covert glances, lingering hand clasps, looks 
surcharged with admiration, and finally, when our 
common sense'tells us that there isn’t a ghost of a 
show of being turned down, we propose marriage, 
buy our furniture on the installment plan of a dol- 
lar down and a dollar forever and straightaway 
adopt the Roosevelt multiplication table and live hap- 
pily ever afterward. We don’t just meet a girl that 
looks to us like the last touch of a divine master- 
piece, and immediately inform her that our heart 
is over the great divide, and that we would like to 
get married that evening. We know the chance of 
vigorous turn down would be altogether too great. 

Yet there are fellows in the hardware business 
who approach their annual inventory in about that 
manner and they bungle it. Their record book looks 
as mangled as the sausage end of a butcher shop, 
and at the finish the store force is wild eyed, worn 
out and ready to hunt cover whenever the boss 


bursts forth in blasphemy. Most of us are in love 
with our business, head over heels in love with it, 
so let’s plan our stock-taking like a proposal. 


Count Slips Cut Errors 


The first step of preparation should be to fill to 
capacity the bins, drawers and shelves in the sales- 
room before the outlying departments are inven- 
toried. 

When the tabulation begins, count or weight slips 
should be placed in every bin, drawer, shelf or rack. 
These count slips should be consecutively numbered 
in each room or department so that when they are 
gathered up for final entry none of them will be 
overlooked. I once inventoried a stock and three 
weeks later found overlooked count slips which 
totalled over $200. I have mentioned this experi- 
ence to several mighty good hardware merchants, 
and without exception they have acknowledged 
similar errors. Every item we fail to put into our 
inventory means a nasty cut into our profit show- 
ing, and the $200 I overlooked would have been 10 
per cent of a $2000 net profit. Figured that way it 
makes a fellow think. Let’s number our count slips. 

Then we want to keep both eyes open for the 
proper checking of goods sold while stock-taking 
is in process. Count slips should be made with lib- 
eral borders, and when items are sold erasures 
should not be made on the slips. A line should be 
drawn through the original figures and corrected 
figures placed in the margin. This immediately 
allays suspicion if the management knows of sales 
having been made of these particular items. 

There is grave danger of neglect in changing 
these count slip figures, especially in the rush of 4 
busy day. The management should have a brief 
heart-to-heart talk with every man in the store on 
this subject the day counting begins. 


Delays Dangerous 
Inventory is a test of our ability to key up the 
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force to an emergency. Let’s not have our ability 
measured by an inventory that drags along three or 
four weeks. Inventory, like a slow-pay account, be- 
comes harder and more dangerous with every delay. 

The boss should personally gather up the count 
slips in each department, and he should be accom- 
panied in every case by the clerk who made the 
count. 

Check some of the work of each individual. It is 
a duty we owe ourselves. We may find no errors, 
but the chances are that we will uncover a few mis- 
takes and the knowledge that the boss is “checking 
up” will mean greater care. Watch closely for 
robbed stock. If a door set is short a knob, a skate 
short a clamp, a gun short a sight or a stove minus 
a grate, it should not go into the records at full 
price. Not only that, but the time to order those 
parts is during the inventory period. If we don’t 
find it necessary to order a few missing parts dur- 
ing the inventory period the chances are all to the 
good that we are being fooled. 


Danger Signals 


Don’t guess! I like the fellow who said he saved 
all his guesses for race day at the county fair. It 
is permissible to estimate loose bright screws, or 
the nail bins, but even on these two or three men 
should estimate and the average of their guesses 
be placed in the record. The number of items that 
can be safely estimated in a hardware stock can 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

Then there is a danger signal which has been up 
ever since items were first grouped by the dozen or 
the gross. The average invoice book shows items 
that have been counted by the piece and priced by 
the dozen, or counted by the dozen and priced by the 
gross. Frequent errors of this kind made me adopt 
the plan of always writing “1 only,” “1 doz.” or “1 
gross.” That “1 only” was always uncovering 
errors. When a boy calls out “1 only, screw driver,” 
with a price of $2, you begin to wake up. If he has 
been calling screw drivers in dozen lots for a few 
times, and calls one at $2 you enter it, thinking you 
are still dealing in dozens, but if he calls “1 only” 
you call him even if it is 11 o’clock at night, and 
you are both sticking to the job by the sheer force 
of will power. 


Averting Commercial Tragedies 


Full value means 100 per cent. I know fellows 
who take goods at par when they should be dis- 
counted. Old goods, articles which are getting out 
of date and things that are shop worn should be 
sharply discounted. List those goods at full value 
always, but discount that value a certain percent- 
age and let every phase of such entries show dis- 
tinctly in your record.. A few such examples in an 


Taken by 
Place 


Shelf or Bin No. 7 
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inventory record recently settled a fire insurance 
claim in just 48 hours. 

Be liberal with yourself, but don’t start an in- 
growing comedy. Mark every item which has been 
in the store for 18 months. Your action may avert 
a commercial tragedy later. Separate the live ones 
from the dead ones. An Illinois dealer for whom 
I have profound respect, uses red stickers to label 
the boxes of 18 months goods, and his stock is as 
clean as a whistle. The chap who fails to uncover 
enough material for a special sale at the end of his 
inventory has probably overlooked something. 


Worth All It Cost 


A few hardware merchants take inventory twice 
a year, and I have never known of the failure of 
one of this class. Inventory twice a year brings to 
light slow-moving summer goods, while the sum- 
mer season is still on, and the same is true of win- 
ter stock. I took my stock twice a year for the last 
five years I was in business, and from personal ex- 
perience I can vouch for the system from start to 
finish. True, it cost money and effort, but it was 
worth all it cost every time. 

Now, to get back to the HARDWARE AGE Inventory 
Record. It is 10% in. wide and 16 in. long. On 
every page there is room for the entry of 34 items. 
The binding is heavy cardboard, substantially cov- 
ered with durable cloth. The binding is perforated 
at the border and grommet holes are made to fit the 
entry sheets. The book is bound together by the 
use of a common shoestring. These covers will 
hold a dozen years cf inventories, if you desire, or 
if preferable each year’s inventory record can be 
kept separate. 


The Last Word 


Inventories like taxes and rent, are as perpetual 
as the seasons themselves. The finish of one in- 
ventory just marks the coming of another. 

We learned long ago to take every department 
separately. The tin shop is completed before we 
tackle the work upstairs, and the stock in the base- 
ment is out of the way before we delve into the 
mysteries of the back room. Working on this sys- 
tem, we have learned how to get a complete record 
of every outlying department before we begin the 
long grind of the salesroom, but up to this time we 
have been haphazard about a regular form in which 
to keep our stock records. This new book has been 
prepared to fill the bill. If you are interested in 
it just drop me a line. Hamp Williams, the big Ar- 
kansas merchant, who has had some serious experi- 
ence with fires, says that no man fully appreciates 
a real stock record until a fire has left-him nothing 
else, and he is closeted with the adjuster. Hamp 
has seen this book, and in the language of Teddy he 
just summed it up with one word, “splendid.” 
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Article 


A simple cqunt or weight slip for use at the inventory period. The liberal space at the extreme left allows for 


changes of count due to sales while stock-taking is in process. 


The items on these slips are later transferred to 


the Inventory Record Book 





Publicity for the Retailer 


Store Paper Features Complete Fly-fighting Equipment— 
Making a Local Fire Test Demonstrate Value of Fire 
Extinguisher—Oil Stove Ad Increases Business 
By BURT J. PARIS 


Hitting the Fly Hard with the Hammer of Publicity 

No. 1 (4 cols. x 8 in.)—This ad was clipped from 
the June issue of Weinhold’s Commercial Bulletin, 
published by the Weinhold Bros. Hardware Com- 


WEINHOLDS’ COMMERCIAL BULLETIN. 


pany, Kansas City, Kan. We hasten to place it be- 
fore the readers of HARDWARE AGE with the sug- 
gestion that they duplicate its appeal now while the 
fly-fighting season is at its height. There have been 


Flies find: i teete Some Persons Are Offended by And Wipe 





Reading Fly Literature Iheir-feet on 


“Fly Literature Deals With Unpleasant Things” 
That is why such literature is effective. It is less unpleasant, and 
far less dangerous, to read about the nasty habits of flies than 
to permit these flies to foul your food and plant the germs of 
disease in’ your system. Therefore keep them out. 


r assortment of fly ex- 
cleding hardware is still very 
complete and comprises such 
goods as 


i SCREENING, best black, pearl, 
: (Galv.) and copper,.as low 
as, yard 9e 
SCREEN DOORS, all sizes, in 
seven styles, fromthe regala- 
tion three-panel door to the 
finished or with copper 

nis joo! 
i 75 





SCREEN DOORS. 
FA... 3 panel doors‘to fancy front oak doors with 
per grill wark. &designs to seléct from, €% in. 
thick. finished in hig grade varnish and ful® mor- 
tised. All standard*sizes in stock, 90¢ up. 





DISH COVERS, deep covers for covering food in 
dishes, made of a fine mesh wire, dome shape, 
metal rim on bottom, knob on top for lifting. 
Note the sizes and prices: 

8% inch dome covers 
10% inch dome -covers 
12% inch dome covers 
14% inch dome covers 


“BALLOON FLY TRAP,” blued fine 
mesh wire, 7 in. long, 16 in. circum- 
ference, for indoor use. A {little 
sugar and water in the metal recep- 
tacle always catches them 


SWATTERS, 7 stlyes to select from; you can no/doubt find your favorite 
ove here ... -----5e, 10¢,: 15e 


The “OSBORN” Swatter is the liveliest Swatter made, will not tangle 
or kink. will outwear 6 of the old 10c kind, but costs unly 15e 





Screen Door Braces—Desirable for sagging screen 
doors, brass finish, each 15e 


Screen Door Sets—1 pair Japan Spring hinges, 
1 pull, 1 hook and eye and screws, complete__18e 


MOSQUITO CANOPY, Palmer's fold- 
ing Ganopy, large and roomy, will 
cover the largest bed. Indispensa-- 
ble for the sick a. the camp, 
nursery and home. Made of high. 
grade, close mesh netting, foldd in- 
to small space for carrying. You 
can enjoy life under one of these 
canopies, for no fiy or mosquito 
can bother you. 





| eoareret xcomreen) (i 
SCREEN DOOR SPRINGS, finishes, ty, aes hn ty) 
black, oxidized dull brass and CUP N ii yg MS 

nickel, for be, 10¢, le, 20¢ 


ROACH TRAPS. This little device will get they, ff 
properly baited with a ee: of raw potato or any- 
thing they like 25¢ 





Tanglefoot Fly Paper—Improved type, sani- 
tary in operation holding the fly st. The 
cleanest way of ridding your homes of flies 
4 sheets 8x14 inches for. 


“Daisy” Fly Killers—A [ittle flat metal box, lith- 
ographed cover, with six wool mat center daisies 
which absorbs the poison and kills the fly. Will ff 
not upset and will last an entire. season. 

Each 3% in. x6 in 





Outdoor Fly Traps—To be used in doorways, in 
back yards, barns and dairies or where files 
collect in large numbers. These traps are made 
entirely of metal and with ordinary care will 
last for years. If properly baited will catch flies 
by the bushel. Several sizes in stock. 

Each 75e, 85e, $1.25 





No. 1—The evil of the fly told in pictures 
64 
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FRE ON 
TRAVIS STREET |Summer Needs 


~oggng ©" | ALASKA 


—_—_—- 





At a public. meeting held last night THS FREEZER WITH THE OPEN 
at the Chamber of Commerce, very in- N DASERR 
teresting talks were made by leading 
citizens along the line of fire preven- It freezes cream in from 3 to 4 
tion and control, and ways to reduce minutes, owing to its high, narrow 
the present high insurance rates = in can. It produces ice cream of un- 
Sherman. No pong A rs bonnie equalled smoothness. 
steps will be takew by proper au- 
thorities to effect iA —— ; COME IN AND SEE IT 
interesting @ ve feat- 
m. "ot the menting was that ‘several A Complete Stock of 


fires were made on the pavement in 

front of the’ building of cofton waste Al ITO V. A CUUM 

saturated with grease and gasoline 

and allowed to get a good start and and 

the flames were promptly put out by 

the use of a J-M Fire a * NOR TH POLE 

the hands of a factory representative 

who gave valuable information ou the All-Metal Freezers 

use of this device for fighting fires. 

This extinguisher is a wondrrful vost 
sffument and can be succexsfully 

pone by a lady or a child iu case Keep Your Lawn Green 

« fire breaks oat In the home when Our Sprinklere Witt Do It 

alone and it is a valuable prevaution 

to have ove or more of these extin- 

guishers in every home or building of 

any kind. 


WATER COOLERS 


All Gizes and Kinds 


ICE PICKS CHISELS 
and TONGS 


WATCH OUR WEYDOWS 





We have these Extinguishers in 
stock and wil] be glad to install them 
tn your home or automobile for you. 


SCULL-SWAIN 
Hardware Co. 
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Saturday We Sold More Than One 
Hundred Dollars Worth of Quick- 
Meal Oil Stoves :: 3: 3: 33 3 3 
The Quick-Meal Quality and 
The Blakey-Clark Price Did It. 








Quick-Meal 4-burner oll range with built-in oven $ 50 
as shown, reduced from $80.00 to... ....._._._._.....- Phe 

All Quick-Meal oil and gasoline stoves reduced 15 per cent. 
THERMATIC and IDEAL Fireless Cookers. 

Lightning, Blizzard and No-Work Ice Cream Freezors. 
SEEGER and AUTOMATIC Refrigerators reduced 15 per cent. 


EY-CL 
LAE CAN 


PHONE 31— SOUTH MAIN. 











Left to right: No. 2—Both interesting and convincing; No. 3—It sold summer goods; No. 4—Proving the 
popularity of the article 


quantities of strong literature written upon the 
nefarious activities of the fly, and if people could 
be induced to read it and digest it they would look 
upon the fly with much the same loathing that they 
now look upon the snake or other pests whose de- 
structive powers, while in no way comparable with 
those of the fly, nevertheless are more evident. But 
while stories of the fly’s propensities for evil arepro- 
hibited by the costliness of newspaper space, there 
is a good substitute and that substitute is right 
before you in the heading of this ad. Here, in 
tabloid form, is presented the real menace of the 
fly, and those two illustrations will set people to 
thinking hard. Even the two cuts alone would tell 
the story. We suggest that®you get these two cuts 
and use them whenever you feature fly-destroying 
apparatus. Sales on screens, traps, poison, swat- 
ters and netting can be made to jump when you 
inject into your publicity the basic reason for equip- 
ping the home against fly invasion. “Flies find 
their food in filth and wipe their feet on your food” 
is a fine fly-fighting slogan. Use it and perform a 
public duty and bring dollars to your cash register. 
This ad presents in detail the many tried-out 
methods for beating the fly at his death-dealing 
game, and the copy is informing and interesting. 
The prices enable one to estimate the cost of com- 
plete fly protection. Be enthusiastic in your cam- 
paign against these enemies of the family’s health 
and happiness. 


Proving the Worth of the Fire Extinguisher 
No. 2 (1 col. x 914 in.)—J. J. Scull of the Scull- 


Swain Hardware Company, Sherman, Tex., sends us 
this ad, which was run as a regular news item. 
Mr. Scull asks our opinion of the procedure. We 
think it makes a very effective notice. It is effective 
as a news item because it has real news to feature. 
Never use a news item ad unless you have some bona 
fide news to impart, and by news we mean material 
of public interest, not commercial news. News 
items are not as effective as they used to be because 
advertisers abused the idea. If you have ever, in 
the course of your newspaper reading, started a 
very interesting bit of news only to find the moral 
was to go out and buy Dr. Bunk’s Life-Saving 
Pellets, you’ll appreciate what we mean. But when 
you have some real news, even though it is con- 
nected with your business, the public will read and 
mentally thank you for the notice. Make the dis- 
tinction between bona fide news and the other sort 
and you’re safe. This Scull-Swain news item ties 
up to a local test made under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce. The report as here de- 
scribed is both news and a good boost for the fire 
extinguisher handled by the Scull-Swain Company. 
In passing, we might add that making use of a news 
item requires a keen and wide-awake mind, so that 
the Scull-Swain ad man ought to receive some well- 
merited praise for his timely effort. We have often 
stated that it pays the hardware ad man to scan 





Hackley’s Store News 


Hardware Age 





RACKELEY'S STORE BEWS 
4A monthly newspaper published 
monthly by E. Hackley for the benefit 
of Hackley’s store customers. 





We request our patrons to send in 
each month, such local items as they 
would like to see in priat. Copy must 
reach us not later than the 20th of 
each month. 





Subscriptions by the year—your 
good will. Earl Park, Ind., July 1916. 





This paper goes into every home in 
Ferl Park and vicinity. 








OBITUARY 


Miss Mary A. Flieger, daughter of 
John Fleger, was born in Earl Park, 
Benton county, September 19, 1887 
and departed this life June 28th, 
1916 at the age of 29 years, 9 months 
and 9 days, at the place of her birth. 

Miss Mary had lived in Earl Park 
all her life and had made many 
warm friends. She graduated from 
the high school with the 1908 class. 

(Miss Mary was afflicted with tu- 
berculosis and had ‘been in failing 
health for sometime, but she bore her 
suffering with patience and fortitude. 


Into the quiet or this home death 
entered and the spirit drifted away 
on the bosom of that dark and shad- 
owy river that flows with resistless 
sweep into the shareless sea. But 
we must net weep-for her, but for our 
selves. It is well with her; she has 
exchanged the sorrows and sufferings 
of this world for the glories of Heav- 
en; and we bow with resignation to 
the summons that called her away 
and we leave her with the angels who 
will stand at her tomb and keep 
watch o’er her slumbers with loving 
hands she was laid to rest in a 
flowery bed among the white monu- 
ments in the city of the dead May 
God comfort the father, two brothers, 
Jobn; of Earl Park and George of 
Chicago; two sisters, Kate and Jes- 
sie of this place. who are ieft to 
mourn her loss, her mother having 
preceeded her im death eleyen years 


ago. 
The funeral took ‘place Friday June 
30th, at 9 o’clock in St. John the 


Baptist church. Rev. P. J. Weber 
conducted the services, after which 
the remains were taken to the St. 
John’s cemetery and there interred 
to await the first call of the Resurec- 
ction morn. 

Card of Thanks. 

We extend our sincere thanks to 
our friends and neighbors who helped 
us during the sickness and death of 
our beloved daughter and sister, Mary 
A. Pleger and also the Modern Wood- 
men of America for the beautiful 
flowers. Mr. John Fleger Sr. and 
Children. 


Going to Gat Married? 

This store has been headquarters 
for the newly married couples for 
fifteen years. In selling new outfits 
we always make special prices that 
defy mail order or any other compe- 
tition. We have the goods and can 
make the prices if we get ‘a chance. 





Phone Exchange Will Change Owners 

Mr. Ernest Hoffman of Iroquois, Ill. 
has purehased of Mrs. Helen Hart 
the Earl Park Telephone Exchange, 
and will take possession A t 1st. 
Mr. Hoffman has operated the Iro- 
quois exchange for several years and 
is a practical phone and lineman. He 
will move his family here when a 
suitable house can be found. 

cnnensedbanijieen 

We have a very good stock of room 
rugs at the old prices. Rugs have 
advanced from twenty to fifty per 
cent within the last sixty days. 


Saxen Makes Record No Stop Run 
The Saxon Sales Co., on Saturday, 
July ist, using a stock car run 300 
miles using eleven gallons of gaso- 
line and three pints of oil, averaging 
27 3-11 miles to the gailon of gasoline. 
Birth Record 

. and Mrs. Carl Lynch, girl. 

. and Mrs. John Marsh, girl. 

. and Mrs. Jas. Chancellor, girl. 

. and Mrs. I. Gamso, boy. 

. and Mrs. E. = O’Connor, boy. 


Good Tinware 


have a line of the Atlantic tin Ae 


ware. This ware being made of very 
heavy tin lasts longer than the 
cheaper makes. See the goods, get 
the prices. 


—_—- 


New ‘Victor Records, 


are on sale the 28th of each month. i i 
We play any record at any time for ei 


customers. 


ae 


We have croquet sets in the dif- hi 
All sizes of ice cream fx 
freezers. Try one of the No-Work fim 


ferent sizes. 


freezers. No work at all; just put in 
the cream, the freezer does the rest. 

The Monarch MaHeable Iron Range 
with the h.rco top is leading all the 
other makes of Malleable ranges. 

We sell sections for all makes of 
binders, McCormick, Deering, Os- 
borne, and Milwaukee. 


Mr. and Mrs. Al Hasser have pur- 
chased of us a Lester piano. 


Ed Strong will use the American 
Ingot Iron Roofing on a new building 
he expects to erect this summer. 


.Mrs. Helen Hart is offering her 
house, piano and player and all her 
household goods for sale. 


See our line of screen doors and 
window screens before buying. We 
have them /at last season’s prices 
while our present stock lasts. 


Ed Dubie has purchased of us a 
No. 6 Victrola. 

Our business for June 1916 was, 
ninety per cent better than June 1915. 
Since moving inte our new room we 
are carrying a larger stock of all 
lines. We have not advanced prices 
only where absolutely necessary. We 
are selling some lines of goods from 
seventeen to fifty per cent cheaper 
than others. In comparison made 
with purchases made at other stores 
we can save you at least fifteen to 
twenty five per cent, and we can 
name the items on which our prices 





are less. 


No. 5—Read this and you'll know why it 


The 


1,000,000 Women 


tired of the drudgery of 
wash-day, with its slop, 
disorder, long tedious 
hoursofhard labor, aches, 
blisters, pains and sick- 
ness, have thrown out 
the old wash-tub and 
wash-board, because the 


BOSS 


Self Working Washer 


washes. with tle same princi- 
ple—rubbing and squeezing; 
washes in minutes instead of 
hours. Guaranteed to wash 
thoroughly—and not toinjure 
the clothes. It’s the washer 
that attracts the attention of every 
yoman— use it really does do 
what is claimed for it. 30 Da 
Free bho) Won't you call 


E. HACKLEY ° 
Earl Park ; 
Trustee’s Notice. 

I will be at my Office at Freeland 
Park, thc first and third Thursdays 
of each month to transact all town- 
ship business. 


FRED, CALLAWAY, Trustee of 
Parish Grove Townshio. 








Trustee’s Notice. 

I will be at my office at the Raub 
State Bank on Friday of each week 
to transact official business. 

SCOTT McEwen, Trustee of York 
Township. = 

Trustee Notice. : 

S. N. Geary, Trustee of Richland 
township will be at his office in the 
Vanatta Building, every Saturday for 
the transaction of all township busi- 
ness. = 

c. j. & &. TIME TABLE 
SHEFF, IND. 
North Bound. 
No. 12 
No. 14 


No. 11 
No..13 


is read 








South Bound. 








of the Newark Sunday Call, which 
is a suggestion to other merchants in metropolitan 
territory. The woman’s page is well read and an 
occasional shift of the advertising from the news 
pages to this specialized page is an excellent idea, 
particularly when you are appealing to the house- 
wife. This ad, however, features one or two articles 
in which men are generally supposed to take an 
interest, which may prove that men peruse the 
woman’s page just like they buy and read several 
well-known periodicals supposed to be published ex- 


the newspapers closely for news item leads. Woman’s Page 
effort will unearth more usable material than one 
might imagine. Mr. Scull states that the firm re- 
ceives HARDWARE AGE regularly and finds it a valu- 


able assistant. 
This Ad Brought Results on Summer Needs 


No. 3 (1 col. x 8 in.)—R. W. Guerin of the 
Banister & Pollard Company, Newark, N. J., sends 
us this ad and states that it brought good business 
on all the items listed. Mr. Guerin ran the ad on the 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
We Close Saturdays at 1 p. m. During the Hot Months 


Commencing next Saturday, June 17th, this store will close every 
Saturday at 1 P. M. until September ist. This action ts taken 
for the benefit of our employes so they may enjoy a week-end 
holiday during the hot summer months. Please co-operate with 
us and arrange your purchases accordingly. 


We Close Saturdays at 1 p. m. During the Hot Months 











A new arrival in our China Department 
The popular Black and White Porcelain 


A Tea Service of 24 pieces, full line’ open stock 9.25 
Second Floor. 





GLASSWARE SPECIALS No, 19 D, & M. Tennis 
Large size Colonial Ice Tea Glass-*| No. 25 D. & ‘Mi 
2s, regular $1.50 dozen, s _ Rackets . 


8250 


for 
Practice Tennis Balls, each . .23e 
TENNIS SHOES 


3 Oxford “Korker,” 

§. per pair 
Boys’ High 
soles, pe> pair . he 
Ladies’ Oxfords, best grade white 
soles, per pai 4 
Men's Cxfe 
soles, per pa 


Thin blown Tumblers, etched: reg- 
$1.50 per dozen, special, each. .10e 


lack 

. Oe 
“Korker,” black 
Long Handle Ice Tea Spoons. t 


jpoons, Mad- 
ison or conventional design, silver 


plated, guarantee 6 years; per oo 
set S8e 


ow hite 
1.35 





PYRENE 


Fire Extingulsher, 


It reduces your fire Ss 
premium 15 per cent, R= 
besides affording ab- 
solute. protection to 
your automobile and 

your home. 


BOTTLES 


15-Quart size, nickel- 


Universal Vacuum Bot- 
tles, 1-quart size, witu 
4 drinking cups $4.00 


Hand “Klaxon” Auto 
First Floor. 
$4.00 


Electric “Klaxet” Auto 
36 


Second Floor, 


CROQUET SETS 
No. 6, four balls, standard, per set 
No. 8, eight balls, standard, per set 
No. XA, eight balls, high grade, per set ............... 
No. 5%, six balls, professional, long mallets, per set 
No, 4, eight balls, professional, long mallets, per set 











Paragon Ball-Bearing 
Self-Adjusting Lawn 
Mowers 


14-inch size, special -$4.45 
16-inch size, special ....84,.95 


“Easy Emptying” Grass Catch- 
ers, No. 16G, each . y 

No. 460 “Lightning” Grass 
“Shears, pair 25¢ 


y, ‘ 5 
No. 267B “Solid Steel” Grass 
Shears, pair A 





ALUMINUM SPECIAL 


No. 8 Standard Aluminum Skillets, $1.75 
value for 98¢ 


Two Wearever Sauce Pans, 1 each, two-pint (Uf 
and three-pint size . ° doe \' 


Second Floor. 





Bissell’s Standard Ball-Bearing Carpet 
Sweepers 


Bissell’s Grand. Rapids Ball-Bearing, nickel- 
plated trim Sweepers $3.75 


Second Floor. 


HUEY & PHILP HARDWARE CO. 


Elm and Griffin Sts. 








No. 6—Has the selling value of a catalog page 


clusively for the ladies. We think this ad has too 
much display type, particularly in the upper portion. 
Let the main display be on the Alaska freezer. 
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The copy in this panel is very well handled and the 
heading gains a reading for the ad because of its 
timeliness. The items at the close of the ad give 
it a wider scope. Our two suggestions are to cut 
down the display type somewhat and put a price on 
the Alaska refrigerator. And, too, in another ad, 
we would feature the Auto Vacuum freezer and list 
the other two types. The workless freezer is gain- 
ing in popularity and ought to come in for its share 
of publicity. 
One of a Series of Ads Which Brought More Oil Stove 
Sales 

No. 4 (2 cols. x 81% in.)—C. B. Knighten, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Blakey-Clark Hardware Com- 
pany, Ennis, Tex., sends this ad and asking, in an 
accompanying letter, what we think of it. We think 
it a first-rate advertising effort. Nothing succeeds 
like success and this ad is primarily a story of 
suecess—success with the stove which is being fea- 
tured. The selling phrase directly under the head- 
ing is explanation concentrated for the busy reader. 
The fine cut of the stove is another praiseworthy 
point in this ad. The price, that helped turn the 
trick, stands out in bold face and the tail of the ad 
wags several other summer needs. 


Getting Close to the Reader 


No. 5 (7 in. x 10 in.)—This is the editorial page 
from Hackley’s Store News, published by E. Hack- 
ley, Earl Park, Ind. One of the essentials in store 
paper editing, as HARDWARE AGE constantly points 
out, is the inclusion of items of personal and local 
interest. Mr. Hackley has developed this idea to a 
stage where he has a tremendous grip on his 
readers. We want you to peruse this page, and if 
you heretofore believed that store papers are waste- 
basket food, you will be in for a rude awakening. 
Note how the single display ad and the interspersed 
store items are forced on your attention as you 
scan the local interest items. A newspaper with 
nothing but advertising would not be read—neither 
will a store paper without local interest items. This 
page illustrates our point most effectively. 


A Wealth of Seasonable Articles 


No. 6 (2 cols. x 13% in.)—The Huey & Philp 
Hardware Company of Dallas, Tex., sent us this ad 
in which a goodly assortment of seasonable articles 
are given prominence. The twin panels on Thermos 
bottles and Pyrene will catch the motorist’s atten- 
tion and the illustration of the china will arrest 
the housewife’s glance. And the man of the house 
will give an eye to that convenient grass-catching 
arrangement on the mower. The ad is dotted with 
prices, and while very little text is used, it never- 
theless has real selling power by virtue of the many 
suggestions it offers. Note the announcement of 
July and August closing on Saturdays and the 
appeal made to patrons to assist by shopping ac- 
cordingly. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MoWER WORKS announces 
that they have just received a shipment of the special 
grade of crucible tool steel used in making the revolv- 
ing knives which go into all classes of their product. 
As this steel has been made under their special formula 
for eighteen years by one mill, they consider them- 
selves fortunate to have been able to cover their needs 
for this very important item. 


Cov. WILLIAM C. SKINNER, vice-president and chair- 
man of the board of directors, was elected president 
of the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., at a meeting of the directors held July 
13, succeeding Charles L. F. Robinson, who died sud- 
denly two weeks ago. Lewis Sperry was elected a direc- 
tor to fill the place of Mr. Robinson. 








Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 





The chief feature of the steel market con- 
tinues to be the enormously heavy demand 
for large shells for the Allies, deliveries on 
some of these contracts running as far ahead 
as July 1, 1917. The buyers of these shells 
are endeavoring to place the contracts for 
the steel, and it is estimated that these 
amount very close to 500,000 tons. With the 
present conditions existing in the steel mar- 
ket, it is going to be very hard for any buy- 
ers, whether foreign or domestic, to find any 
mills that are able to take on additional steel 
orders in the shape of billets or blooms, as 
steel mills are filled up for some months 
ahead, and, in fact, two or three of the larger 
steel mills find they are badly oversold and 





MARKET SUMMARY FOR THE BUSY READER 


are trying to buy steel in the outside market, 
but so far without success. 

In the hardware trade reports are that the 
volume of business is heavier now than at 
any time in some years, and there has been 
only a slight falling off, due to the hot 
weather and the vacation period. Several of 
the hardware jobbers are working part of 
their forces at night in the shipping depart- 
ment to get out goods as fast as needed. The 
fall trade in wire and other specialties will 
soon open up and early in September it is be- 
lieved the volume of business in hardware 
will show a material increase. Prices on all 
grades are firm and there is still a good deal 
of complaint about slow deliveries to the job- 
bers on some lines of goods by the mill. 








PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, August 7, 1916. 
HE chief feature of the steel market continues to 
be the enormously heavy demand for large shells 
for the Allies, deliveries on some of these contracts run- 
ning as far ahead as July 1, 1917. The buyers of these 
shells are endeavoring to place the contracts for the 
steel, and it is estimated that these amount very close to 
500,000 tons. With the present conditions existing in 
the steel market, it is going to be very hard for any buy- 
ers, whether foreign or domestic, to find any mills that 
are able to take on additional steel orders in the shape 
of billets or blooms, as steel mills are filled up for some 
months ahead, and, in fact, two or three of the larger 
steel mills find they are badly oversold and are trying to 
buy steel in the outside market, but so far without suc- 
cess. 

Domestic consumers are looking on the situation for 
the last quarter of the year with some apprehension. 
They figured that with the falling off in demand for 
small shells for the Allies and the general slowing up in 
domestic orders the mills would be in a more receptive 
mood to book contracts for last quarter of this year and 
first quarter of 1917 at lower prices than are now ruling. 
This, however, will not be the case, as any slack that has 
occurred in the orders being entered by the steel mills by 
reason of the falling off in domestic demand has been 
more than taken up by the increased export demand, 
which is heavier now than at any time since the Euro- 
pean war started two years ago. It is a fact that both 
soft and high carbon Bessemer and open-hearth steel is 
scarcer now than at any time in some months, and prices 
are fully $5 a ton higher with the mills than they were 
about June 1. 

There is also the fact that the demand for steel from 
all parts of the world not for war uses only, but for pur- 
poses of peace, is bound to be heavier right along, and 
much of this demand will have to be met by this country. 
The steel mills are less inclined to-day to make conces- 
sions on contracts for future delivery in prices of semi- 
finished and finished steel than they were two months 
ago, and buyers are fully realizing this. 

The steel bar market has been discussed a good deal 
in the past two or three weeks, largely because of the 
reported sales of large quantities of steel bars to the im- 
plement makers for delivery in first half of 1917 at 2.35c. 
at mill, Pittsburgh. It is true that probably a half doz- 
en or more of the larger implement makers closed their 
contracts for steel bars for first half of next year at this 
price, the amount being estimated at about 200,000 tons, 
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but the mills now feel that the minimum price should be 
2.50c., and late last week the Carnegie Steel Company 
announced an advance in steel bars to 2.60c. It is cer- 
tain that at this time it would not be possible to buy any 
steel bars for any delivery at less than 2.50c. at mill. 

The output of pig iron in July suffered from the ex- 
cessive heat and also from the blowing out of some blast 
furnaces for relining and repairs. The total output of 
pig iron in July was 3,226,719 tons, or an average of 
104,088 tons a day against 3,211,588 tons in June, or an 
average of 107,053 tons, the output showing a falling off 
in July as compared with June of about 3000 tons a day. 
Six of the larger blast furnaces blew out in July for re- 
lining and repairs, and on Aug. 1 there were 319 fur- 
naces in operation, with a daily capacity of 104,374 tons, 
or at the rate of about 40,000,000 tons of pig iron per 
year. Ore shipments this year are making great rec- 
ords, the total movement in ore for the month of July 
having been 9,750,157 gross tons. The total of the sea- 
son since the opening of navigation to Aug. 1 was 29,- 
365,724 tons, and it looks now as though there will be 
brought down from upper lake ports this year over 60,- 
000,000 tons of ore, breaking all former records by 
4,000,000 tons. 

The whole situation in the iron and steel trades could 
not be better, and there is no doubt but that the present 
abnormal rate of output will be maintained through the 
remainder of this year, and indications are growing 
stronger every day that it is more than likely to be main- 
tained all through the first half of 1917. Prices are 
stronger all along the line and on some finished iron and 
steel products are likely to be higher in the near future. 
This is particularly true of plates, which are getting 
scarcer right along and harder to get. Some mills are 
selling large quantities of %-in. and heavier plates for 
delivery in two to four months at 4c. per pound at mill. 

In the hardware trade reports are that the volume of 
business is heavier now than at any time in some years, 
and there has been only a slight falling off, due to the 
hot weather and the vacation period. Several of the 
hardware jobbers are working part of their forces at 
night in the shipping department to get out goods as 
fast as needed. The fall trade in wire and other spe- 
cialties will soon open up, and early in September it is 
believed the volume of business in hardware will show 4 
material increase. Prices on all grades are firm, and 
there is still a good deal of complaint about slow deliver- 
ies to the jobbers on some lines of goods by the mill. 


WIRE NAILS.—Wire nails advanced 10c. per keg Aug: 
5. The present demand for wire nails is fair, but speci- 
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fications against contracts are very active. It is believed 
that early in September delivery will be heavier and 
specifications will be coming in more freely. Some nails 
are still being sold for export, one fairly large contract 
having recently been taken for shipment to South Amer- 
ica. Following the recent advance wire nails are $2.60 
base per keg. 


We quote wire nails in large lots to jobbers, $2.60 to $2.70 
base; in carload lots to retailers, $2.75 base; less than car- 
load lots, $2.85 to $2.90; galvanized nails, 1 in. and larger, 
$2 extra; shorter than 1 in., $2.50 extra. 

Cut NAILS.—Mills report the demand active and are 
shipping out their product as fast as made. Should an 
advance in wire nails be made it would likely be followed 
very quickly by one in cut nails. The supply of steel 
slabs is again getting scarce, and several mills are in 
favor of an early advance in prices of cut nails without 
regard to what may be done in wire nails. 

We quote cut nails at $2.60 to $2.65 per keg in carloads 
and larger lots to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $2.65 to 
$2.70, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days net, or 2 per cent off 
for cash in 10 days, freight added to point of delivery. 

Bars WIRE.—The best reports are that Russia has 
placed lately 205,000 tons of barb wire in this country of 
which the Steel Corporation took about 125,000 tons, and 
four independent mills, these being the Pittsburgh Steel 
Company, Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Cambria 
Steel Company and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany, about 80,000 tons. It is said that very good prices 
were obtained for this barb wire for shipment to Russia, 
and that it was very close to 4c. per pound, Pittsburgh. 
The domestic demand is only fair, and specifications are 
not very heavy, but in September a material increase in 
orders for barb wire and also in specifications is expect- 
ed in view of the opening up of fall trade, which will 
likely start about that time. Prices are firm, but with- 
out change, although the trade would not be surprised 
at any by an announcement of higher prices. 

Prices quoted by the mills to the large trade 
which shipment would probably not be made for three or 
four months, are as follows: Plain annealed wire, $2.55; gal- 
vanized barb wire fence staples, $3.45; painted barb wire, 
$2.75; polished fence staples, $2.75; cement coated nails, 
$2.40 base, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with freight added to point 


. yong de terms 60 days, net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 
0 days. 


only, on 


FENCE WiRE.—The demand for fence wire from man- 
ufacturers is heavy, but from fabricators is only fair. 
Farmers did not do much repairing or building of new 
fences in the spring this year, due to the wet weather 
and the high prices, but are expected to buy heavily in 
the fall after their crops have been harvested and they 
have received the money for them. A very heavy de- 
mand for fence wire is looked for when fall trade opens 
up. 

Prices quoted by the mills to the large trade only, on which 
shipment would probably not be made for three or four 
months, are as follows: Plain anneaied w're. $2.7 f.o.b 
Pittsburgh, with freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 
days, net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. 

TIN PLATE.—The domestic demand has quieted down, 
and this is taken to indicate that consumers are dretty 
well covered on their needs of tin plate for this year, 
and are out of the market as buyers. The export de- 
mand is also lighter and is coming mostly from Russia. 
The plant of the Pittsburgh Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany at Marietta, Ohio, is expected to start up in a 
short time. Prices are strong and very few of the tin 
plate makers have any product to spare for delivery 
this year. Wasters from stock bring $5.75 to $6 and 
primes $6 to $6.25 per base box, but slightly higher 
orices are obtained from the export trade. 

We quote tin plate from stock at $5.75 to $6 per base box, 
prices depending on sizes, quantity and deliveries wanted. 
We quote 8-lb. coated ternes at $7.75 for 200 Ib. and $8 to 
$8.25 for 214 Ib., all f.0.b. makers’ mill, Pittsburgh. 

‘IRON AND STEEL Bars.—It has been verified that prob- 
ably 200,000 tons of steel bars have been sold to imple- 
ment makers for delivery in first half of 1917 at 2.35c. 
at mill. However, this price seems to have been with- 
drawn, and the minimum of the market now is 2.50c.., 
with reports that the Carnegie Steel Company has ad- 
vanced its price to 2.60c. at mill, Pittsburgh. Specifica- 
tions against contracts are heavy, and there is no 
trouble in getting 3c. to 3.25c. for steel bars for prompt 
shipment. 
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We quote steel bars at 2.50c. to 2.75c. for delivery in third 
and fourth quarters and 3c. to 3.25c. for delivery in four to 
six weeks. Prices from warehouse in small lots for prompt 
shipment are 3.50c. and higher. We quote refined iron bars 
at 2.50c. to 2.60c. and railroad test bars, 2.60c. to 2.70c. in 
carloads, all f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 

NuTS AND Bo.Lts.—Makers report demand heavy, and 
are shidping out their product as fast as made. Ex- 
port demand has quieted down, but there was more or 
less trouble experienced with export shipments, and 
makers would much prefer to sell their output to do- 
mestic consumers. Discounts in effect from May 19, 
which the makers state are for prompt acceptance only, 
are as follows, delivered in lots of 300 lb. or more where 
the actual freight rate does not exceed 20c. per 100 lb., 
terms 30 days net, or 1 per cent for cash in 10 days: 

Carriage bolts, small, rolled thread, 50 and 10 per cent; 
small, cut thread, 50 per cent; large, 40 per cent. 

Machine bolts, h. p. nuts, small rolled thread, 50 and 10 
and 5 per cent; small, cut thread, 50 and 5 per cent; large, 
40 and 10 per cent. 

Machine bolts, c. p. c. and t. nuts, small, 40 and 10 and 
5 per cent; large, 35 and 5 per cent. Blank bolts, 40 and 10 
per cent; bolt ends with h. p. nuts, 40 and 10 per cent; bolt 
ends with c. p. nuts, 35 and 5 per cent. Rough stud bolts, 
15 per cent. Lag screws (cone or gimlet point), 50 and 10 
per cent. 

Forged set screws and tap bolts, 10 per cent. 
round point set screws, case hardened, 60 per cent. 
and hexagon head cap screws, 55. Flat button, 
fillister head cap screws, 30 per cent 

Nuts, h. p. sq., tapped or blank, $2.90 off list; hex., $2.90 
off; c. p. c. and t. sq. tapped or blank, $2.60 off; hex., $3 off; 
semi-finished hex., 60 and 10 per cent; finished and case- 
hardened, 60 and 10. 

Rivets, 7/16 in. in diameter and smaller, 45, 
cent. 

WroucuT Pipe.—New demand for both butt weld and 
lap weld pipe is only fairly heavy, consumers being 
filled up for some time ahead. On lap weld pipe mills 
have their output sold for four or five months ahead, 
but on butt weld sizes they can ship out in two or three 
weeks. In locomotive and merchant tubes the output of 
the mills is sold for five or six months ahead, and on 
seamless steel tubing, largely through first half of 
1917. The following are the jobbers’ carload discounts 
on the Pittsburgh basing card in effect on black pipe 
from April 21, 1916, and on galvanized from July 24, 
1916, all full weight pipe: 


Cut and 
Square 
round or 


10 and 10 per 


Butt Weld 

eel [ro 
Black 

63 

67 

70 


Inches 
and 


Inches Galv. Galv. 


35 y 


n 
Black 
ae 


Lap Weld 


to 12 
3 and 14. 


to 3, butt 
Be Me kas ‘ 
to 6, lap. 


ap. 
6 to 4, lap. 


Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


,% and : 59 40% %, 4% and ®&... 


50% | ¥ 


Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 


43% | % 
461%, | % to 
41814 


Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 


43% | 1% tat cele 30 
MT cod ic ac hade ves “08 30 
44 3% to 4..... 46 35 
351%, 4% to 6 5 34 


To the large jobbing trade an 
allowed over the above discounts. 

The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 
counts on blank and three (3) points on galvanized. 


additional 5 per cent is 


BoILER TuBES.—Discounts on less than carloads, 
freight to destination added, effective from April 15, 
1916, are as follows: 





kes Welded Steel pene Charcoal Iron 


3% to 4% in 
KR ond & 
7 to 13 in 


Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 


higher prices. 

1% in., over 18 ft., 
net extra, 

2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent net extra. 

SHEETS.—The demand for blue annealed and electri- 
cal sheets is still very heavy and prices ruling firm. 
One inquiry is in the market for 10,000 tons of blue 
annealed sheets for delivery this year, but it will be 
very hard to find any mills that are in position to sell 
any large quantities of blue annealed sheets for ship- 
ment before early in 1917. Prices are strong, espe- 
cially on galvanized, which with some mills are slightly 
higher, due to the advance in spelter. Makers’ prices 
for mill shipments on sheets of U. S. standard gage, in 


and not exceeding 22 ft., 10 per cent 


Hardware Age 


carload and larger lots, are as follows, 30 days net, or 
2 per cent discount in 10 days: 


Blue Annealed Sheets 
Cents per lb. 


SS OS Serer es eee 2. 
Nos. 9 to 10 

Nos. 

Nos. 

Nos. 


oe Annealed Sheets, 


Cold Rolled 
2.70 
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NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGB, 

New York, August 7, 1916. 
(THERE has been no material change in trade con- 

ditions during the past week in this market. Busi- 

ness still continues to hold better than the average in 
most cases for similar periods in other years. Because 
of the higher prices the amount of business done in 
dollars is much greater in some instances than in cor- 
responding seasons, but the real amount of goods sold 
continues to hold well up to the average and in many 
cases above it. 

Winter goods are long since sold out by most dis- 
tributers, many of whom are now receiving second de- 
liveries on goods for spring and summer trade, such as 
lawn-mowers, grass shears, steel goods, etc. Very few 
changes in prices other than those in wire products have 
been made. The market seems firm, but the probability 
of higher prices except in a few isolated cases seems 
slight. It is believed by many distributers and manu- 
facturers that a stability of the market has arrived 
and prices will remain at the present level for some 
time, unless unexpected conditions crop up. 

Now that the real rush of new orders is over and 
business has settled down nearer normal than has been 
the case for a long time, distributers have an oppor- 
tunity of working on back orders. As fast as stock can 
be secured these delayed shipments are being’ rushed 
forward. 

It is reported in several instances that collections ar2 
unusually good. Many old accounts have been settled 
and dealers who were rather slow in making payments 
now meet bills promptly. This condition seems to be 
fairly general. 

WIRE Propucts.—There was an advance on Aug. 5 
of $2 per ton on wire products, including barb wire, 
market wire, stone wire, etc. 

Wire Naits.—An advance of 10c. per keg was an- 
nounced in wire nails Aug. 5. The trade is not un- 
usually brisk, although even present demands are diffi- 
cult for mills to meet, as the trouble in procuring raw 
material still continues. Distributers’ stocks are very 
light, and very few seem to be anticipating future needs 
in spite of the fact that conditions, even before this 
advance, seemed to point to higher rather than lower 
prices during the remainder of the year. One large dis- 
tributer, because of the prevailing shortage, has sent 
notices to customers to the effect that orders for nails 
wanted in September should be placed at once, if de- 
liveries are to be made anywhere near the specified time. 

Wire nails, in store, are $3.20, and carted by the jobber, 
$3.25 base per keg. 

Cut Naits.—There is but a very moderate business 
coming in on cut nails, though this is to be expected 
during the months of July and August. The trade is 
keeping up well with the business of other years, though 
the shortage of material and competent labor has curbed 


the production to a great extent. No advance has been 
announced at this writing, though one is expected at 
any time. 

Cut nails, in store, are $3.10, and delivered within carting 
limits by the jobber $3.15 base per keg. 

CopPreR.—There is very little change in the copper 
market. Some producers have reduced prices on cop- 
per products—wire bars, etc.—2c. per pound, but the re- 
duction has been made in but a very few instances and is 
by no means general. Foreign inquiries have increased 
a little during the past week and the number of orders 
placed on the books is a trifle in excess of last week’s 
business. But in general the market remains on the 
same level as it was last week. 


Sheet copper is still selling at 37%4c. 


NAVAL STORES.—The market for naval stores is very 
dull. Because of the uncertainty in the Southern maf- 
ket there is very little domestic demand. Turpentine is 
a little scarcer than last week and the price has ad- 
vanced ce. 


Spot turpentine, in yard, is 46 to 46%c. 


Rosins have dropped off a little in price since last 
quotations because of the inactivity of the market. 
There is very little business in this line. 

Rosin, common to good, strained, in yard, on basis of 280 
lb. per bbl., is $6.25, and D grade, $6.35. 

PAINT.—A table of comparative percentages of in- 
crease in the cost of raw material entering into the 
manufacture of paint was recently published by the 
Lowe Brothers Company, 450-452 East Third Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. It illustrates a few of the factors that 
paint manufacturers must consider at the present time. 
In many cases the advance in the prices of the manu- 
factured product is by no means commensurate with the 
great increase in the cost of material. The following 
table shows some of the percentages of increase over 
prices in normal times: 

Per Cent 
Zine oxide 83 
French process zinc 
White lead 


Lithopone 
Chrome yellow 


ee ey ED iin oS iw 0.000 CN oie dw wan 100 to 2, 300 


Winpow GtLass.—The explosion of several lighters 
and cars of munitions which took place early Sunday 
morning, July 30, at the Black Tom peninsula, Jersey 
City, N. J., has caused the price of glass in this vicinity 
to advance from 30 to 100 per cent or more. It is esti- 
mated that the plate glass alone shattered in Jersey 
City, Brooklyn and New York by the force of this ex- 
plosion will represent a loss of nearly $1,000,000. It 
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was evident even earlier in the season that there would 
be a serious shortage of glass before the blasts re- 
sumed-operation in October. The amount manufactured 
during the past season was the smallest for several 
years, and consequently the stocks on hand were very 
low. The wholesale destruction has seriously aggra- 
vated this condition. As a result plate glass has prac- 
tically doubled in price, though window glass, not so 
much affected by the calamity, remains practically un- 
changed with the exception of a few sizes on which the 
shortage is most serious. There was not sufficient glass 
on hand in New York City and vicinity to satisfy even 
part of the sudden demand. To obtain the necessary 
sizes large panes have to be cut, often with great waste. 
Labor is scarce and to be had only at very high wages. 
Glass dealers have been obliged to abandon their regular 
sources of supply because they are insufficient. The 
glass market is being raided in all parts of the country 
to fill urgent orders. Although profits would at first 
glance seem enormous, they are mostly swallowed by 
increased costs. One concern received during the past 
week an order for 500 boxes of one size of window 
glass. Less than one-quarter of the order could be 
filled, though this dealer, one of the largest in New 
York, exhausted every source of supply in this terri- 
tory. For orders of this kind an advance must be 
charged to offset the expense and difficulty of securing 
the glass. In general, though, prices remain about the 
same as last week. An advance is expected, partly as 
a result of the shortage but more because of the in- 
creased costs of materials and labor. 

Window glass discounts are as follows from jobbers’ lists, 
namely: A quality, single and double thick, 88 per cent; B, 
single thick, 89 per cent; B, double thick, 90 per cent, and 


AA picture glass, 80 and 10 and 5 per cent discount from 
jobbers’ lists. 


CHIC 


Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
Chicago, August 7, 1916. 

(THERE is less than the usual amount of mid-summer 

dulness noticeable in the territory tributary to Chi- 
cago. The unusually hot weather of the past few weeks 
‘has stimulated trade in summer goods and prevented 
the accumulation of stocks to be carried over. Jobbers 
report a steady volume of business, with collections 
above the normal, and retailers are selling larger quan- 
tities of merchandise than usual for this time of year. 

Much apprehension is felt by manufacturers and job- 
bers over the threatened strike of railroad employe:?s, 
which if consummated would involve over 400,000 men 
and 1286 railroads with a total mileage of 257,211. 
The employees demand a basic 8-hr. day, with time-and- 
a-half pay for all overtime work. The railroads esti- 
mate that the granting of these demands will cost them 
yearly $100,000,000, and the men place the cost at not 
to exceed $25,000,000 yearly. In either case there is 
bound to be an increase in freight rates and great losses 
due to inability of the railroads to deliver shipments. 

The price of copper is showing a downward tendency 
and British buyers are expecting a price as low as 20c. 
a pound in the near future. American dealers, how- 
ever, take a different view of the situation, and declare 
that there will be a heavy demand at satisfactory prices 
in a very short time. The current quotations range 
from 24c. to 27c. for electrolytic in New York. 

Building operations continue heavy throughout the 
Middle West, particularly in the larger cities, where 
many apartment houses are being erected. Real estate 
is also moving freely. 

There is considerable variation in the prices quoted 
for linseed oil, some concerns quoting 3c. per gallon less 
than their competitors. There has been a tendency 
toward increased prices, and it is expected that the 
raise will soon affect all the manufacturers. 

LINSEED O1L.—There has been a general tendency 
toward higher prices in the linseed oil market, although 
some manufacturers are still selling at the prices quoted 
last week. The demand is very good, and reports on the 
flax crop indicate a lighter crop of seed than was ex- 
pected. It is considered very probable that all the 


manufacturers will advance prices before the week is 
over. 
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SasH Corp.—Though there has been no change an- 
nounced in the price of sash cord, the decided stiffening 
in the cotton market has caused prices on cord to be 
very firm. An advance in the price of this commodity 
in the near future would not be unexpected. 


Rope.—Very little can be said about the rope situa- 
tion other than was published in this report of last 
week. Export inquiries have dropped off to a slight 
extent, but this causes no consternation with manufac- 
turers, as they are having some difficulty in meeting 
the demands for domestic consumption. The market is 
very firm on both manila and sisal, but no changes have 
been made. 

Manila rope, first grade, is 19c.; second grade, 18c., and 
third grade, 17c. base per Ib. 

Sisal rope, first quality, is l4c., and second quality, 13%c. 
base per lb 

SoLpER.—Though business is light, as is generally ex- 
pected at this season of the year, the lower prices re- 
cently made have created a slightly increased demand. 
In small lots half-and-half is quoted at 27c.; No. 1, 
244c., and refined, 21c., per pound. In case lots the 
price is generally 1c. below these quotations. 


LINSEED O1L.—There has been a sharp advance in the 
price of flaxseed, due to prevailing poor crop conditions 
in the Northwest, and a consequent advance in the price 
of oil has been made. Though flax is among the least 
affected by poor weather and black rust, there is suffi- 
cient concern about the crop outcome to cause an ad- 
vance, partly in sympathy with other crops. Demand 
still holds moderately brisk, though most of the trading 
is strictly for present needs. 


Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is 74c. per gal. in 5 or more 
bbl, and 75c. per gal. in less than 5 bbl 

State or western oil is 7lc. to 72c. 
or less. 


A 


We quote f.o.b. Chicago, strictly pure, old process linseed 
oil, carloads, raw, from 68c. to 71lc. per gal. Carloads, boiled, 
from 69c. to 72c. per gal. Smaller lots take the regular 
price additions. 


per gal. in carloads 


Wire NAILS.—Wire nails were advanced 10c. per keg 
Augs 5. The mid-summer dull season is still on and, 
while dealers are selling the usual amounts, very few 
large orders are being placed by jobbers. With the 
opening of the fall trade, however, it is expected that 
the conditions of last season will be repeated and ad- 
vances are freely predicted. 

We quote wire nails at $2.60 per keg base in carload lots 
to jobbers, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, smaller lots 5c. higher. To re- 
tailers $2.65 in carload lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Smaller lots 
10c. higher. As the freight rate from Pittsburgh to Chicago 
is 18.9c., this makes the Chicago price practically $2.79 per 
keg base to jobbers and $2.84 to retd@ilers in carload lots. 

Bars WirE.—There is no indication of any let-up in 
the demand for barb wire. The European nations are 
in the market for more than can be supplied by the mills 
and there is a fair demand from domestic sources. The 
high price has had an effect in curtailing the amount 
used by farmers in fence and repair work, but there is 
always a certain percentage of this work that will not 
permit of delay. Prices were advanced $2 per ton. 

We quote painted barb wire at $2.75 per cwt. in carload 
lots to jobbers, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. For smaller lots 5c. ad- 
vance. In carloads to retailers, $2.80 per cwt., f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, with smaller lots liéc. higher. Galvanized barb wire 
$3.45 per cwt. in carload lots to jobbers and $3.50 per cwt. 
to retailers, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. No. 9 plain annealed fence wire 
$2.55 in car lots to jobbers and $2.60 to retailers, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. Polished fence staples $2.75 per cwt. and galvanized 
$3.45 per cwt. in carload lots to jobbers; $2.80 and $3.50 to 
retailers, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Freight rate from Pittsburgh to 
Chicago 18.9c. Freight is added to point of delivery, terms 
60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in ten days. 

Nuts AND Bo.Lts.—Conditions in the market for nuts 
and bolts remain unchanged. There is a brisk retail 
demand for machine bolts, due to the crop harvesting, 
and the demand for carriage bolts is normal. Mills re- 
port a seasonable falling off in sales, which is not ex- 
pected to affect the prices. 

We quote to retailers, machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 60 and 
10 per cent; larger sizes 50 and 10 per cent discount. Car- 
riage bolts, % x 6 in., 60 and 5 per cent; larger sizes, 50 per 
cent off. Hot pressed nuts, square, $3.25 off per 100 Ib. 
Hexagon $3.25 off per 100 Ib. 

SHEETS.—Orders for galvanized sheets have fallen 
off considerably during the past few weeks and the.de- 
mand for the black and annealed types is only fair. 
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There are no changes in prices, however, and none is 
expected in the near future. 

We quote for Chicago delivery of sheets to retailers, as fol- 
lows: No. 10 blue annealed, 3.40c.; No. 28 black, 3.10c. to 
3.20c. No. 28 galv., 5c. to 5.10c. Minimum prices to apply on 
bundles of 25 or more. 

Bars.—Implement makers are still the heaviest pur- 
chasers of steel bars, the market for which is unusually 
strong. The mills report bookings for months ahead 
and new orders continually arriving. 
reinfore- 


We quote soft steel bars, 3.10c.; bar iron, 3.10c. ; 


ing bars, 3.10c., base. 
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Cut Natts.—The demand for cut nails is not quite 
as heavy as during the past few months, but this js 
regarded as only an indication of the regular mid. 
summer dulness. Manufacturers are confident that the 
demand for the next two months will grow steadily 
stronger, as this is the period when retailers will be 
replenishing their stocks for fall trade. Prices are 
firm as quoted. 


We quote cut nails at $2.60 to $2.65 per keg in carload lotg 
to jobbers, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. To retailers $2.65 to $2.70 in 
carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
cent off for cash in ten days. 
livery. 


Terms 60 days net, or 2 per 
Freight added to point of de- 


CINCINNATI 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, August 7, 1916. 


HE extremely hot weather in the latter half of July 

curtailed some lines of the hardware business and 
helped out others. For instance, the trade in automo- 
bile supplies and accessories was very good indeed dur- 
ing the entire month. The mill supply demand was cut 
off, but not to any appreciable extent. Taken as a 
whole, the general average for July is reported to be 
considerably ahead of July, 1915. 

Deliveries are easing up to some extent, and the fac- 
tories are making more prompt shipments of many arti- 
cles that were scarce a few months ago. The jobbing 
trade is said to be fairly good for this time of the 
year. 

One of the principal branches of the business that 
has been exceptionally good this year is that of paints 
and varnishes. Early in the spring dealers were some- 
what discouraged as the trade at that time was par- 
ticularly unsatisfactory. This was due to the late 
spring season, and it was almost summer before build- 


ing operations were anything like normal. The “Clean- 
ug and Paint-up” campaign that was inaugurated by 
this city in the early part of the spring seems to have 
had a permanent effect and undoubtedly has some good 
influence on the paint business even at this late date. 

This stiffening of the mill price on steel bars has not 
affected the local warehouse price, which is 3.20c. a lb. 
We quote from warehouse stocks No. 28 galvanized 
sheets around 5c. to 5.25c.; No. 10 blue annealed, 3.50c.; 
plates, 3.50c.; wire nails, $2.75 per keg base; barb 
wire, $3.60 per 100 lb. 

Poultry netting has proved to be very profitable this 
year, especially for the suburban and country mer- 
chants, and while the season for selling this class of 
goods is nearing a close, there are quite a number of or- 
ders for repair purposes that are received daily. A 
number of merchants are also carrying other supplies 
such as incubators, brooders, prepared foods, etc. 

Merchants who handle wire cloth for making fly 
screens, as well as the doors and sashes complete, state 
that the past seven months’ business will exceed any 
previous period in the history of the trade. 
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The arrival of sharks at the bathing beaches of the Atlantic Coast caused this display to be installed in the 


window of the Chandler & Farquhar Company, Boston, Mass. 
ave complete information about the use of the nets. 
isplay was composed of tire chains 


The show card 
of the 


most prominent position. 


A sample section of a shark net was given the 
The remainder 
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Say this to 
your customer 


HEN the wind 
and rain beat 
against your car as 
you “head for the gar- 
age’ it is a satisfac- 
tion to know that the 


STANLEY GARAGE 
Door HOLDER 





will hold the door firmly 


open for you. 


Yet a slight pull on 
the chain leaves it free to 
close. 


We will put a pair on 
for you. 














To people who build garages 


the cost of a 


Stanley Garage Door Holder No. 1774 is un- 


important. 


Have you the Stanley Holder in stock? If not, write us for cat- 


alogue and information. 


It is but one item in our line of Stanley 


Garage Hardware which is providing a good, new profit for hard- 
ware dealers everywhere—and providing satisfied customers. 


Garage Hardware is sold to a class of 
people able and willing to pay a fair 
price for a satisfactory article. 

Garage Doors hung on Stanley hinges 
close weather-tight and Stanley fasten- 
ings keep them so; a condition not pos- 
sible in the case of sliding doors. 


NEW BRITAIN, 


New York, 100 Lafayette Street 


Write for the Garage Hardware Cat- 
alogue ‘“W" today. We will do a great 
deal to help you sell garage hardware. 
May we tell you about it? A line 
addressed to our Service Department 
will have prompt and careful atten- 


CONN., U. S. A. 


Chicago, 73 East Lake Street 


See our advertisement on “Box Strapping” in this issue 


] 


























NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


Corbin Catalog for Circula- 


tion in Russia 


The Corbin Lock Company, 21 War- 
ren Street, New York, and New 
Britain, Conn., has incurred consid- 
erable expense in preparing a loose- 
leaf catalog (copyrighted) illustrat- 
ing and describing carefully selected 
lines of its products suitable for the 
great Russian market. This catalog 
has been prepared solely for circula- 
tion in Russia and is printed entire- 
ly in the Russian and German lan- 
guages only. Throughout the entire 
work, which is a classic in this line, 
there is given invaluable information 
for the Russian merchant not found 
in many catalogs, but very necessary 
for the buyer located in Russia and 
desirous of buying American-made 
goods. 


A. & J. Specialties 


The A. & J. Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Binghamton, N. Y., has re- 
cently placed on the market a num- 
ber of attractive kitchen specialties. 

Among these is the A. & J. egg 
boiler and egg server. It is stamped 
from strong metal and is nickel-plat- 
ed. It has a removable handle. By 
using this article six eggs can be 
boiled and served at one time. 

Another product of this company 
is the one-hand “Dover” egg beater 
that can be used also as a cream whip 
and mayonnaise mixer. This beater 
is operated by pushing down on the 
handle which causes the wings to spin 
around rapidly. It is equipped with a 
ball-bearing foot that prevents the 
beater from slipping in the dish or 
bowl. It is said that this beater can 
be used in practically any dish and 
that it will work well even in a tea 
cup or shallow bowl. 

The A. & J. compound potato mash- 
er is in reality two mashers in one. 
Each stroke of the masher performs 
two crushing operations. It has a hard- 
wood handle with a highly polished 
baked enamel fiber finish. The steel 
ferrule is nickel-plated and is thread- 
ed and screwed to the handle. The 
masher parts are made of heavy 
tinned wire. 

This company also manufactures 
the A. & J. griddle greaser, with 
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From left to right—The A. & J. one-hand“ Dover” 
largemeasuring spoon; 


spoon; compound potato masher; 


egg beater; “Zig-Zag” 
griddle greaser; @ 


boiler and perforated mixing spoon 


which is provided a_ nickel-plated 
grease pan stamped from heavy met- 
al. The greaser itself is so made 
that the soiled cloth can easily be 
removed and a clean cloth put in its 
place. The wire parts of this utensil 
are heavily tinned. 

Several varieties of spoons are made 
by the A. & J. Company. One to 
which the manufacturer calls special 
attention is the “Zig-zag” mixing and 
batter spoon. The metal parts are 
heavily nickel-plated. It has a square 
ebony-finish handle and a nickel-plat- 
ed ferrule. A strainer spoon has a 
body made of one piece of perforated 
metal. The metal part is heavily 
nickel-plated and has a square handle. 
The A. & J. measuring and kitchen 
spoon can be used for measuring a 
half-teaspoonful, one teaspoonful, one 
tablespoonful or two tablespoonfuls. 


THE PLANT OF THE Forp AUGER Bit 
COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass., recently 
purchased by the Millers Falls Com- 
pany, has been moved to Millers 
Falls, Mass. 





The Foster portable hammock in use 


Foster Portable Hammotk 


The Foster Brothers Mfg. Cot 
pany, Utica, N. Y., has placed on the | 
market a portable hammock that ca 
be used on automobile or canoe & 
camping parties, hikes, etc. i 
manufacturer states that the Dale 
mock can be hung conveniently at y 
height from 3 in. to 8 ft. from 
ground. It can be suspended bet 
two trees, two stumps, two autem 
biles or between a tree and autem 
bile. Et 
It is claimed that the Foster por 
able hammock cannot upset, becalt 
of the two spreader ends and @ 
patented anti-slipping corner sa 
that keep the hammock from 
at the end and side, and which 
vent twisting. The hammock is mate 
of heavy khaki duck, 6 ft. long al 
27 in. wide. It can be folded 
packed in a canvas khaki 
sack. This container is wate 
and fully protects the hammock. The 
weight of the hammock itself is b# 
4% Ib. 

The manufacturer states that th 
Foster portable hammock, W 
stretched out taut, can be used a8 # 
out-of-doors lunch table, as a be 
or seat, or as a card table. Whe 
hung loosely it makes a comfo 
bed. The hammock when folded mes 
ures 27 in. in length and 6 im ® 
diameter. The retail price complét 
is $2.75. 
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The Right Article in 
Door Hanger Track 


Door hanger track has a very im- 
portant duty to perform. 


It must be strong enough to carry 
its load, so designed that the hangers 
operate easily, smoothly and with the 
least friction, weather-proof, bird- 
proof and trouble-proof. 


Richards Wilcox 


(No. 31 lype) 


TROLLEY TRACK 


From a mechanical standpoint, the perfect 
design for door hanger track is the box-shaped 
trolley track. As R-W designed and con- 
structed, it has all the above requirements and 
has proven by long use and years of experi- 
ence to be the right article in door hanger 
track. 


How many feet of this track do you need? 





Write us at once. 


ichards Wilco 


AURORATILUSA. 


Richards - Wilcox Canadian Co., London, Ontario 








hanger 

for any 
door 
that 

slides ”’ 
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Planes With Automatic Set 


Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., 
have recently placed on the market a 
line of iron bench planes to meet the 
demand for planes on which the cut- 
ters and caps can quickly be set. 
These new planes are made with sin- 
gle cutters instead ef the double or 
spring-cap cutters commonly used in 
iron planes. The most important fea- 
ture, according to the manufacturer, 
is in the construction of the clamp 
which combines the cap and clamp 
found on the soring-cap type. 

The user of the plane can adjust 
the clamp by means of the regulating 
screw, to whatever point is suitable 
for the class of work on which he is 
using the tool. For a coarse cut the 
clamp is raised leaving considerable 
space between the extreme lower end 
and the cutting edge. For a fine cut 
this distance is reduced to a minimum. 


It is said that when the clamp is 
once adjusted no change need be made 
until the user wishes a finer or coars- 
er cut than the one for which the 
plane is set. When the clamp is re- 
moved so that the cutter can be 
ground or honed it will always drop 
back into its original position with- 
out further adjustment. 


In addition to the features des- 
cribed these new planes are light in 
weight and strongly constructed. The 
frog is not adjustable but is held firm- 
ly in the bed of the plane by two ma- 
chine screws. All adjustments are 
conveniently arranged and are quick- 
acting. In the case of the up-and- 
down adjustment fer the cutter a di- 
rect action is used. 


These planes are made in six sizes: 
smooth planes, Nos. 707, 708, and 710; 
jack, No. 714; fore, No. 718 and joint- 
er, No. 722. As is usual with Sar- 
gent planes, the terminal figure indi- 
cates the length of each plane. They 
are made with either smooth or cor- 
rugated bottoms. A terminal letter 
“C” is added to the above numbers to 
indicate the corrugated pattern. 


On the larger sizes, No. 718 and 
722, there is a high knob on the front 
of the plane. This is adjustable to 
permit the user to change his grip 
when for any reason he becomes tired 
after constant use. It also allows him 
to swing the knob to the right or to 
the left to avoid any obstructions. 


These new planes are adapted for 
use in cross-grained hard wood, but 
according to Sargent & Co., they can 
be used to equal advantage on soft 
wood. The fact that they are light 
makes them particularly convenient 
for the journeyman carpenter. 


THE LovELL Mrc. CoMPANY, Erie, 
Pa., has recently published a book 
entitled “Things Worth Knowing 
About Clothes Wringers,” reprinted 
from the December 9, 1915. issue of 
HARDWARE AGE. This contains a great 
deal of valuable information about 
wringers in general, the materials en- 
tering into their construction and the 
manner in which they are manufa~- 
tured. The booklet will be sent to 
any dealer requesting a cody. 
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The new Sargent bench plane with automatic set. 


The aga at the left shows 


the adjustable feature of the kno 


Gold Medal Luggage 
Carrier 


The Gold Medal Camp Furniture 
Mfg. Company, Racine, Wis., has re- 
cently introduced to the trade the 
Gold Medal luggage carrier for cloth- 
ing, blankets, camp equipment, etc. 
It is made in two parts, one of which 
telescopes into the other. In this way 
it can be expanded or contracted ac- 
cording to the amount of baggage 
that is to be packed in it. Each half 
of the carrier is 36 in. long and 18 
in. in diameter. When extended to 
full capacity the carrier is 60 in. long. 

It is made of 20 oz. government 
standard canvas. It is equipped with 
strong canvas handles at each end. 














The Gold Medal luggage carrier is illus- 

trated at the left expanded to its full ca- 

pacity. The upper right hand view is of 

the carrier when folded, while below is 
the carrier filled to normal size 


There are also strong loops at sev- 
eral heights to allow for expansion. 
Through these loops is laced a strong 
chain that is secured by means of a 
padlock. 

The weight of the Gold Medal lug- 
gage carrier when empty is 5 lb. It 
can be rolled into a very small space. 
It is made in white, tan and olive 
drab. The former retails for $8.50. 
The other two retail for $8.75 each 
complete with a chain and padlock. 


“The Ad-el-ite House” 


The Adams & Elting Company, 
715-725 Washington Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill., published a short time ago 
a handsome twenty-six-page book of 


practical suggestions for beautifying 
and preserving the home with “Ad. 
El-Ite” paint and varnish. The pub- 
lication is known as “The Ad-El-Ite 
House.” 

By means of fine engravings, repro- 
duced from photographs and printed 
on a fine quality of plate paper, at- 
tractive color schemes are shown for 
practically every kind of room, for 
veranda furniture and _ decorations 
and for exteriors. Valuable suggestions 
are given on the choice of harmoniz- 
ing § lors for furniture, draperies and 
walls. There are practical hints on 
interior decoration. Several pages are 
devoted to the subject of exterior 
finishing. In the center of the book. 
four pages are given to a beautiful 
color card of the various finishes made | 
by the Adams & Elting Company. 


The Berger Mfg. Com- 
pany’s New Catalog, 


Any one interested in sheet metal” 
products will find the new No. 10 Cat © 
alog, recently issued by the Berger 
Manufacturing Company, Canton, 
Ohio, of inestimable value and con- 
venience. This company is the largest 
sheet metal works in the world, manv- — 
facturing a diversified line of prod-~ 
ucts, among them being flat sheets, 
roofings and sidings, tin and terne 
plate, artistic siding and roofing, trim 
mings, eaves trough, gutters, pipe, 
etc., ventilators, skylights and special ” 
work, galvanized cornices, finials, ete, 
tinners’ accessories, steel ceilings, 
metal lath and reinforcing materials, — 
metal lumber, bins and_ shelving, | 
metal furniture and lockers. These ~ 
products are illustrated and described 
in the order named, and the many” 
tables throughout give the catalog” 
added value. This is one of the most 
complete catalogs on sheet metal prod 
ucts ever issued, containing 14 | 
pages, nicely printed in black and red | 
on white enamel stock. The cover is 
of heavy gray stock, with an attrat)> 
tive design on the front that typk 7 
fies the’steel industry. A copy of 
this catalog will be sent free by The ~ 
Berger Mfg. Company to any reader | 
interested in any of the products — 
mentioned. 4 


AT A RECENT MEETING of the board 7 
of directors of the J. Stevens Arms & 7 
Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass 
the corporate name of the company” 
was changed to the J. Stevens Arms” 
Company. P 
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IG Tire roa Bills are absolutely 


needless. More than a million users 


of “Adamson” Vulcanizers are cutting their 

tire costs to the minimum—keeping their tires in 

perfect condition by repairing small holes and tread 

cuts easily and quickly, right when it is needed most. 
“Adamson” Vulcanizers are the best and cheapest tire in- 
surance, and they are offered at the most attractive price. 


Simple andSureinOp- “ADAMSON” Repair Gum 


eration Especially prepared 

for use with portable 

vulcanizers; no 

cement is required 

with this gum and 

repairs cures its use is a sure 
and tubes guarantee of perfect repair. For the 
instantly best results with “Adamson” Vul- 
Canizers we urge the use of 
“Adamson” Repair Gum. * 


q REPAIRING 
4 a 


whether on 
a tour or at 
COMPLETE OUTFIT . home. 


Over A Million New Cars Need ‘“‘Adamsons”’ This Year 


Not one of the million four hundred thousand cars that will be 

sold this year are factory equipped for tire repairs. No car 

is complete without a vulcanizer. The dealers who stock 
Adamson” Vulcanizers are bound to cash in on this 

enormous and fast increasing demand. 


Write for prices. 


Put your ““Adamsons” up in front—let your trade 
now you can supply them. Sales come easy 

and there's a good profit for you on every one. 

Let us tell you more about our dealers’ pro- 

Position. Write us today for copies of 


new, free book, ‘Care and Repair of 
Tires.”’ 


ADAMSON MFG. 
COMPANY 


East Palestine, Ohio 
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Supremus Electrically 
Lighted Tablet 


The Supremus Mfg. Company, 17 
Park Row, New York City, has re- 
cently put on the market an electri- 
cally lighted memoranda pad that 
combines in compact form a pad, pen- 
cil and electric light. 

This new product consists of a 
rectangular metal frame rolled into 
a cylinder at one end and covered with 
leather. The dimensions of the tablet 
are 8 x 4% x1% in. A leather loop 
beneath the cylinder is provided to re- 
ceive the pencil. The paper is held 
in place by a leather strap. 

A very small dry battery is inserted 
in the hollow cylinder and is held in 
place by a small detachable plug or 
cap. Contact is made by pressing a 
small slide at the end of the cylinder. 
A miniature electric lamp throws its 
light upon the paper. This light is 
shaded and directed by a hood with a 
metal reflector. 

Complete with lamp, battery and 
paper the Supremus tablet weighs 11% 
oz. Covered with Morocco leather in 
green, red, black, blue or purple, the 
retail price is $4. With a seal or 


The Supremus electrically lighted memo- 
randum tablet 


walrus cover, black with a _ solid 
leather back, the price is $4.50. The 
tablet, encased in Russia leather, sells 
for $5 and the same style in pigskin 
retails for $6. 


« Gainaday” Electric 
Washer 


The Pittsburgh Gage & Supply 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has re- 
cently placed on the market the 
“Gainaday” washer and _ wringer. 
Possibility of danger to the operator 
has been removed by encasing all re- 
volving parts. All gears are packed 
in a heavy lubricant; no oiling there- 
fore is necessary. It is pointed out, 
however, by the manufacturer that oil 
and grease cannot find their way into 
the washer from the working parts. 
The motor by which the machine is 
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operated is insulated to prevent dan- 
ger of shock. 

The “Gainaday” washer is of the 
cylinder type. It is operated by a %- 














The “Gainaday” electric washer 


hp. Westinghouse motor which drives 
both the washer and the wringer. A 
convenient lever on the side of the 
gear case is used for starting the 
washer. The wringer is thrown in 
operation by means of a lever on the 
upper gear case. 

The “Gainaday” washer has a stur- 
dy copper tub in which a perforated 
zine cylinder weighing 16% lb. re- 
volves back and forth. Due to this 
revolving action and to the hundreds 
of smoothly perforated holes in the 
cylinder, the hot water and suds are 
forced through the clothes. There 
are five smooth cypress baffles in the 
cylinder that are said to aid this ac- 
tion without any perceptible wear on 
the clothes. The doors of the cylinder 
can be opened easily. 

The wringer, which is of the re- 
volving type, can be placed stationary 
at three different points by means of 
a patented catch. In the first posi- 
tion the clothes can be run from the 
cylinder to the rinsing water. An- 
other lot of clothes can then be put 
in the cylinder and while these are 
being washed the first lot can be 
wrung into the bluing water with the 
wringer in the second position. In 
the third position the clothes can be 
taken from the bluing water and 
wrung out into the basket. 


THE R. H. MAPLE Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has been incorpo- 
rated with $50,000 capital stock to 
manufacture electrical goods. The 
directors are Virgil H. Lockwood, 
Ralph G. Lockwood and Roy H. 
Maple. 
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Majestic Electric 


The Majestic Electric Development, 
Company, 428 O’Farrell Street, Say’ 
Francisco, Cal., is manufacturing 4 
line of electric heaters. 

The Majestic No. 1B is used fo 
heating small rooms, nurseries, bath. 
rooms, offices, etc. It can be suspended 
from the electrolier or socket. 4 
special reflector intensifies the heat 
and deflects it downward. It can be 
folded into compact form and may be 
used conveniently by travelers. It is 
rated at 480 watts. The list price is 
$4. 

The Majestic No. 2B is a portable 
heater with one heating unit. The 
base is 6% in. in diameter. The 
height of the heater is 15 in. and the 
weight is 5 lb. An 8-ft. cord witha 
plug is provided. The finish is of 
highly polished nickel. The current 
consumption is 615 watts. 

The Majestic No. 3 B is also a port 
able heater and can be used either 
on a table or on the floor. It has two 
heating elements and is said to give 
double the amount of heat supplied 
by No. 1B. The base is 8 in. in 
diameter. The height is 22 in. and 
the weight is 7 lb. The finish of this 














At the left is the Majestic heater No. th 

The No. 3B is at the right 
heater is also of highly polished nick 
plate. An 8-ft. cord is supplied. ™ 
list price of this heater is $10. It# 
rated at 960 watts. 

A heater of larger size, known # 
the Majestic No. 10, has four fe 
on which it rests and a handle 
which it can be carried. It has a pit 
tection guard in the front. The § 
is fully nickel-plated, with a nicht 
plated dome and reflector, and whl? 
or black enameled back and , 
The height is 27 in. and the weight® 
14 lb. An 8-ft. cord is provided 
this heater. The approximate cost 
operation is said to be the same ® 
No. 3B. 


THE Dietz Mrc. Company, Cin 
nati, Ohio, has been incorpora' 
William C. F. Dietz, Fred Dietz, 
others, with $10,000 capital 
Later on the company expects 0 @ 
tablish a plant for the manufaci™ 
of a patent washing machine. 
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ERE are convenient VEST POCKET 


‘ks celluloid COMMUNITY Price Lists 
| for your clerks. 
s *e 
RS They tell exactly how much to | 
‘ Community, Ltd. *e, ° i 
| cea charge for each Community 
Please send me *e . 

ie tyes, item. Let us know how | 
7 Vest Pocket Community *, | 
aaa *%. many you want. They | 
& Signed *, 


are free. 
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Ford Prices Again Reduced 


On Aug. 1 new prices on Ford cars 
were put into effect. A reduction 
varying from $35 to $95, according to 
the model, has been made. The Tour- 
ing Car, which formerly sold for $440, 
has been reduced $80 and now sells 
for $360. The Runabout, up to Aug. 
1, $390, is now $345. The Coupelet is 
priced at $505, instead of $590. The 
Town Car is $595, instead of $640, 
and the Sedan is reduced from $740 
to $640. The chassis alone is now 
$325, instead of the former price of 
$360. 

It is said that a change in the ap- 
pearance of the Ford car will be made 
shortly. The new models will be fitted 
with hoods of new design, and with 
crown fenders. The radiator shape 
will also be changed. 


Niswander Rim Remover 


The Niswander Mfg. Company, 
Quincy, Ill., has recently perfected 
the Niswander demountable rim re- 
mover. 

The contracting and expanding is 
done by ‘a specially threaded hand 
wheel which gives an even and steady 
pull, contracting the rim from 1 to 4 
in. as desired. The company states 
that the rim hooks, together with the 
rim braces, are so constructed that 
the harder the pull the tighter is the 
grip on the rim in either operation. 

The rim hooks themselves are made 


of a high-grade carbon tool steel, 
with sufficient spring to adjust them- 
selves to any width of rim. These 
hooks grip the rim at both edges and 
will not warp it out of its original 
shape. 


NISWANDER 
RIM REMOVER 


The Niswander rim remover 


The Niswander rim remover weighs 
2% |b. It can be folded to a length 
of 9 in. and can easily be carried in 
the average tool box. The retail price 
of the Niswander rim remover is 
$2.50. 


THE M. & N. AUTOMATIC SPARK 
PLUG COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
has been organized with a capital of 
$100,000 to manufacture automobile 
spark plugs. A factory site has been 
obtained. A. E. McDaniel is presi- 
dent. 


Warner “Prairie 
Schooner” 


The Warner Mfg. Company, Beloit, 
Wis., has recently placed the Warner 
“Prairie Schooner” on the market, 

The outfit includes a Warner 
speed automobile trailer into 
the other equipment is packed. There 
is a folding tent of heavy double-filled 
waterproof duck of khaki color. Two 
separate folding double Pullman beds 
are provided with non-sag springs 
Each one measures 4 by 6-ft. 1 
are two mattresses. Each compart 
ment is curtained. An ice chest 
compartments, a folding table and @ 
folding camp stool of a popular’ 
are furnished with the equip 
There is sufficient space in the bor 
of the trailer for steamer trunks 
blanket rolls and camping necessities 

The complete weight of the er 
with equipment is about 750 lb. The 
trailer is said to have a capacity @ 
1500 Ib. It is equipped with F 
matic tires and according to the mai 
ufacturer it can be drawn safely # 
a speed of fifty miles an hour. B 
has a handsome finish. The tongue® 
made adjustable by a special device 
so that the trailer box is always’levd © 
no matter to what make of carit® 
attached. ; 

It is said that the Warner “Praitit 
Schooner” can be easily set up. TH 
eight legs supporting the bed and the 
tent are adjustable so that the bei 
can be made level on uneven 
Stakes and guy ropes are included 


The Warner “Prairie Schooner” is illustrated at the left ready for the road. At the right it is shown pitched ready for the 
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\eax-lRo OF 
is the trade mark 
name of a patent- 


ed piston ring. 





\ean Yroor is not a descriptive name which can be applied to 
any make of piston ring. \nanTRoor belongs to this partice- Gos patented feature the gen 
ular piston ring just as “U .- ", “Gold Dust” or “Ivory” ine \eanfroor Ring 

belongs to a particular biscuit, washing powder or soap. 4 ; 


The success of the \nan {oor Piston Ring has bred many and strenct whi 

imitations which are sold as “‘leak proof’, the name being ' . 

used asa description on!y. Sometimes it'sa case of deliberate 

substitution; sometimes it’s simply ignorance. . 

Wherever this has happened the result has been the same— ynstruction that mak 

disappointment, dissatisfaction and money wasted on the possible 

part of the dealer or owner. For no other make of piston 

ring, whatever it is called, can give the same service as the j 4 
, ’ 1 





vent 





ns are 


true \aanYRoor. 

BE CAREFUL. When you order \nanRoor Piston Rings 
be sure you get the Original and Genuine, male by the 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. of St. Louis, the inventors 
and owners. Look for the name JReev stamped on 
every ring. Insist on seeing it. amine the ring; make 
sure it is made of two sections equal in size, fitting around 
one another angle to angle. That's the exclusive \nanReor 
design—vitally necessary to true \aan Reov service. 


Send for FREE booklet—*’To Have and to Hold Power” 
—the standard handbook on gas engine compression. 
It tells what \gasQRoew efficiency means. ‘ 


Manufactured by 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. 2273 ess 


Canadian Factory: 
W. H. Banfield & Sons, 372 Pape Ave., Toronto | 
SH OFFICES: 


BRA 
Chicago Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


St. Paul Denver 


Jallas 
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with the outfit. The beds are four 
feet above the ground. When the 
tent is open it measures 7% by 14 ft. 

The Warner “Prairie Schooner” 
complete with trailer equipped with 
30 by 3 in. pneumatic tires sells for 
$200. It can be supplied with solid 
tires for $175. With tires of this 
type, however, the trailer can be run 
only at speeds not exceeding 15 miles 
an hour. 


« Excelsior ” Tow Line 


The Wright Wire Company, 
Worcester, Mass., recently placed on 
the market a wire rope automobile 
tow line. The touring car size is 
made of 5/16-in. “Excelsior” steel 
wire rope, 25 ft. long between the 
bearings. It is said to have a ca- 
pacity of over three tons. It is 
equipped with two drop-forged sister 
hooks, and two soft manila slings. It 
is packed in a compact coil about 12 
in. in diameter. A neat canvas bag 
is provided for each line. The weight 
is about 6% lb. The retail price of 
the “Excelsior” wire rope tow line 
for touring cars is $3.75. 

This company also manufactures a 
tow line for automobile trucks. It is 
made of %-in. “Excelsior” steel wire 
rope and is 15 ft. between the bear- 














. The “Eacelsior” tow line 

ings. It is said to have a capacity 
of more than 8 tons. It is equipped 
with two drop-forged sister hooks and 
two soft manila slings. It is put up 
in a compact coil about 18 in. in di- 
ameter and is packed in a strong 
burlap bag. The weight is about 18 
lb. The retail price is $6.50. 


XInt Automobile Cleaner 
The XIint Mfg. Company, Cincin- 


nati, Ohio, i ialg Geers XInt clean- 
f 


er. It is a goft oily compound that is 
said to renfove dirt, grease and mud 
from the Body, wheels or fenders of 
an automobile without the use of 
water. In addition to this it is claim- 
ed to preserve the finish and to pre- 
vent the varnish from cracking. The 
XInt cleaner is applied with a soft 
cloth or by: means’ of-a sprayer. 

This cleaner is sold in %4-gal. and 
gal. cans. The smaller size retails 
for $1.50. The large can sells for 
$2.50. 


New York Clutch Control 


The New York Coil Company, 338 
Pearl Street, New York City, has re- 
cently placed on the market the New 














The New York clutch control for Fords 


York clutch control that is said to al- 
low the high and low gear clutch pedal 
of the Ford car to be placed in a fixed 
neutral position. 

The attachment can be installed 
without machine work, drilling, or tap- 
ping of any kind. It is said that when 
this device is installed in the Ford 
motor, the clutch pedal can be moved 
forward half way into neutral, where 
it will remain until released. 

In starting the car the clutch is 
pressed forward as usual into low 
gear when the New York clutch con- 
trol will automatically release itself. 
When the gear is to be thrown into 
high, the clutch pedal automatically 
comes back without any change or in- 
terference in the usual procedure. 

‘The price of the New York clutch 
control for Ford cars is $3 complete 
with instructions for making the in- 
stallation. 


“Monogram Auto Spray” 


The New York Lubricating Oil 
Company, New York City, has re- 
cently put on the market the “Mono- 
gram Auto Spray,” a liquid that when 
sprayed on the car is said to act both 
as a cleanser and as a polish. It is 
claimed that with the “Monogram 
Auto Spray” and a piece of cheese 
cloth, mud, grease spots and dust can 
be very quickly removed. 

The “Monogram” spray is said to 
be equally effective for polishing and 

















The “Monogram” sprayer for 


use with 
“Monogram Auto Spray” 


cleaning upholstery, leather tops, 
linoleum, furniture, floors, woodwork, 
ironwork and bronze. 

The outfit consists of a_ special 
sprayer with a 1-qt. reservoir, 1 qt. 
of “Monogram Auto Spray” and 1 
sq. yd. of cheese cloth. The “Mono- 
gram” sprayer has several interesting 
features. It has an angle spray cap by 
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reans of which the spray can be ap. 
plied to parts of the car that would 
otherwise be inaccessible. The valye 
is removable so that the sprayer may 
easily be cleaned. There is algo g 
straight spray cap. The cap on the 
reservoir has thumb levers so that jt 
can be easily removed. The reseryoip 
itself is made of heavy, reinforced 
tin. The pump cylinder is made of 
thick tin, finished in a_ bronze-tone 
lacquer. A wooden plug is provided 
at the upper end of the cylinder, ft 
can easily be removed. The ‘Mono,’ 
gram” outfit retails for $1.50. 


Hahn Fountain Sponge 
and Brush 


The Hahn Mfg. Company, 191§ 
West Washington Street, Indianapolis, 
Ind., manufactures the Hahn fountain 
brush for use in washing automobiles, 
It is equipped with a standard %-in, 
coupling for attachment to a garden 
hose. 

The brush itself is 7 in. long and 
1 in. wide. The brush and handle, 
measure 11% in. over all. The brush 
material is securely held in the back 
of the brush by two pieces of steel. 
There are two rows of brush material, 
one on either side. 

The back of the brush is securely 
fastened to a piece of %-in. pipe 


The “Hahn” fountain brush is illustrated 
at the top. The “Hahn” fountain sponge 
is shown below 

which runs the entire length of the 
brush, and to which the hose is com — 
nected. The water is conducted 
through this %-in. pipe and comes out 
between the two rows of fiber. AS 
the brush is narrow it, is convenient 
for washing between the _ spokes, 
around the brake drums, steering 
apparatus, etc. 

The Hahn fountain sponge is simi 
larly made. It has a hollow handle 
through which a piece of %-in. pipe 
conducts the water. After the sponge 
is placed on the end of this extended 
piece of pipe, it is held in place by# 
bail made of strong galvanized wit®, 
the ends of which are secu 
fastened. in the end of the woodeb 
handle. The fountain sponge is 
to be especially adapted for the * 
ing of smooth and straight surface 
such as the body of the car. 

The price of the “Hahn ~ fountail 
brush is $1. The Hahn fountail 
sponge retails for the same 
Without the sponge the ‘selilng price 
is 50 cents. : 
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S BUILT so firmly on a foundation of fair 
dealing that it says to all of the salesmen: ‘‘Sell 
The Sparks-Withington Co. first, last andall the time. 
The Sparton Safety Signal is the smallest thing you 
have for sale.” Wise buyers, in these stirring times, look 
more to the firm behind the product itself. They want to 
know if the house with which they contemplate doing busi- 
ness is going to be at the same place next year and the next 
ten years. All you really need to know about Sparton Safety 


Signals is that the chief engineer of There is a Spaston 

A forty leading motor car factories adopted f ‘ 
> Sparton as regular equipment. Why or every size Car. 
Dm not back their judgment $4.00 to $15.00 
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~ The Sparks-Withington Co, Jackson. Michigan i 
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«Mistokleen”’ 


The Crew-Levick Company, Land 
Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa., is 
manufacturing “Mistokleen,” a liquid 














The 
the 


“Mistokleen” outfit is illustrated at 
top. The ‘Lincoln Highway Kit” is 
shown in the lower half of the cut 


polish for the cleansing of automobile 
bodies, fenders, hoods, windshields and 
upholstery. It is said to be equally 
effective on furniture, floors, marble 
and show windows. 

The “Mistokleen” is applied to the 
car by means of a specially con- 
structed sprayer that delivers the mist 
evenly and accurately. The spray is 
said to remove grime and stains, to 
dissolve tar and road-oil and to fill or 
cover scratches and bruises. After 
spraying with “Mistokleen” the sur- 
face is wiped with “‘Mistokloth,” which 
is said to give the finish a high polish. 

The sprayer is described as being 
durable and rust-proof. It has a pat- 
ented construction and is said to be 
very simple in operation. The “Mis- 
tokloth,” which is part of the outfit, 
is made of specially selected material. 
The surface of the car is merely wiped 
with this cloth and is not rubbed. 

It is said that “Mistokleen” sprayed 
on the windshield of the automobile 
will shed rain, snow and mist and 
will thus insure a clear vision. The 
outfit retails for $1.25. 

This company also manufactures the 
“Lincoln Highway Kit.” This outfit 
consists of a tube each of gear com- 
pound, cup grease and spring grease. 
The tubes are of the handy collapsible 
variety. Each one is packed in a sep- 
arate carton. The three cartons are 
supplied in a specially constructed 
case. The “Lincoln Highway Kit” re- 
tails for $1. Three tubes of any one 
grease, in a carton retails for $1. 


THE H. & N. CARBURETOR COMPANY, 
recently incorporated with a nominal 
capital of $1,500, has established its 
office at 1790 Broadway, New York 
City, and has located its factory at 
Loraine, N. J. It maintains a service 
station at 38 West Sixty-second 
Street, New York. W. H. de Fon- 
taine is president and treasurer; A. 
Ross Jarman, vice-president, and El- 
mer Pontin, secretary. 


Polac Cleaner 


The Polac Company, 9 Doane 
Street, Boston, Mass., has recently 
brought out an automobile cleaner 
known as Polac. 

A piece of cheese cloth is first satu- 
rated with this solution and rubbed 
over the surface to be polished. A 
sprayer can be used if desired. The 
surface is then wiped dry and rubbed 
lightly with a soft, clean cloth. To 
remove road oil, grease or tar that has 
become hard Polac is applied liberally 
and allowed to remain for several 
hours before it is removed with a 
cloth. 

A half-pint of Polac sells for 25c. 
The pint size retails for 50c., a quart 
can for $1 and a gallon for $3. 


Star « Ezy ” Starter 


The Star Specialty Mfg. Company, 
227 West Erie Street, Chicago, IIl., 
manufactures the Star “Ezy” starter 
for Ford automobiles. The principle 
of this attachment is clearly shown by 
the accompanying illustration. 

The manufacturer states that the 
clutch teeth are accurately milled from 
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The Star “Ezy” starter 


steel. The lever, through which the 
crank shaft runs, has bronze bushings 
and is provided with an oil cup that 
gives adequate lubrication. The 
starter is equipped with a double pul- 
ley that is said to make the starting 
of the car a very easy matter. The 
Star “Ezy” starter can be quickly and 
easily installed, as full directions are 
given with it. 

The price of the Star “Ezy” starter 
complete with a priming device is $15. 


THE STEVENS METAL PRODUCTS 
ComPANY, Niles, Ohio, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000 to manufacture steel drums 
and other sheet metal products. The 
incorporators include W. H. Stevens, 
Edward Thompson, Harry M. Scriven, 
C. E. McConnell and H. A. Bergess. 


THE SHELBY SPRING HINGE Com- 
PANY, Shelby, Ohio, has increased its 
capital stock from $325,000 to $450,- 
000. Nothing is known regarding ad- 
ditions to its plant. 


Hardware 


«Bonner ” Non-Leak 


Inner Tube 


Story, Brownine & Trainer, 
1328 Broadway, New York City, 
distributing the “Bonner” non-le; 
ner tube. This tube is guaranteed 
to leak or deflate when punctu 
the tread side. 


The tube is of the pneumatic 


On the outer surface of the trem 
side is a non-elastic fabric or eg 


which will not stretch when the t 
are inflated. This compresses | 


thick rubber underneath so that, ge 


cording to the manufacturer, it 
matically closes a nail or tack 
To increase the compression, the t 


are made inside out, so that when m 


versed the thick rubber is squ 
under the non-elastic fabric. 
tion causes further compression. 


« Junior ” Head-Light 


Controller 


a 4 


The New York Coil Company, # 


Pearl Street, New York City, has 


placed on the market the “J rio? 


head-light controller for’ Ford 


This instrument uses the air from 


fan for regulation. The righ 
lamp is cut out automatically and 
the current from the magneto is 
livered to the left-hand lamp 
the engine is running at a low sp 
When the engine attains a speed 


fifteen miles or more an hour, and @ 
magneto is generating sufficient el@ 


tricity to properly produce two 
the headlight controller automatita 
switches the current to both the 
lights. 

The “Junior” 
controller is supplied complete. 


& 


electric head-ligh 


only work necessary for installatio 


a simple connection of two wires 


the right-hand lamp and the ren 


and replacement of the bolt on the & 


water connection. It is said that 


appliance supplies a brilliant ligh t 


a very low engine speed. 


The price of the “Junior” el te 


headlight controller for Ford ¢ 
$1.75. 
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The “Junior” head-light controller 
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